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ABSTRACT 

Empire state College of New York has published a 
report which describes and analyzes the nature and the dynamics of 
the Introductory Phase of three professional fields within the 
school's Master of Arts program: Business and Policy studies. Labor 
and Policy studies, and Culture and Policy studies. The report is 
arranged according to program rationale and structure, student 
profiles, program implementation (as it affects students), and 
recommendations and conclusions. It covers the background and the 
organization of the program, including goals, leadership, evaluation 
schedule of events and communication. It also provides a sketch of 
the first groups of graduate students involved, as well as insights 
into their thoughts and experiences in the program. A description of 
program implementation during the Introductory Phase is provided 
through information on the following aspects: graduate curriculum in 
the three areas of study. Residency I in January 1984, mid-term 
student progress. Residency II in April 1984, and contract outcomes 
and academic progress. Recommendations are categorized according to 
program organization, the graduate students, and program 
implementation concerning the curriculum and the residencies. A 
summarization of the enterprise is also provided. Contains 17 
•"eferences. (GLR) 
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PREFACE 



This report is a composite describing the reality called the Empire state 
College Graduate Program - the context , structure , people , processes , and 
outcomes in the Introductory phase of the program as they are interrelated. 
Since it is impossible to describe a totality, certain aspects of the program 
were chosen according to the following research questions: 

1. What is the rationale and the organization of the graduate program at 
Empire state College? 

2. V/hat is the nature of this new degree? What are the traditional and the 
non- traditional aspects? is non-traditional program delivery appropriate 
and feasible for graduate education? 

3. what are the objectives ^f the program (qualifications of entering 
students, commitment of material and human resources, effectiveness of 
the program delivery system, level of student performance)? 

4. What constitutes the curriculum of the graduate program in each area of 
study? Kow is policy studies defined in the content and the activities? 
What is meant by liberal studies as a curricular element? How is the 
international perspective included in the curriculum? 

5. Who are the participants who have chosen a directed independent study 
approach to graduate education? 

6* What is the nature of the academic interaction between students and 
faculty, and among students? what is the nature of the interchange 
during the residencies? 

7. {that academic progress has been achieved during the Introductory Phase of 
the program? What new directions and learnings have taken place? What 
have been the unintended outcomes? 

8* What are the particular valuable aspects of the graduate program 
according to students, and how can the program be improved to make it 
more responsive to adult student needs? 

The report is arranged according to program rationale and structure, 
student profiles, program implementation as it affects students, 
recommendations and a conclusion. It covers the background and the 
organization of the program, including goals, leadership, evaluation, schedule 
of events and communication flow* It provides a sketch of the first group of 
graduate students involved, as well as insights into their thoughts and 
experiences in the program. A description of program implementation during 
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the Introductory Phase is provided by information on the follwing aspects: 
graduate curriculum in the three areas of study, Residency I in January 1984 r 
mid-term student progress. Residency II in April 1984; as well as contract 
outcomes and academic progress • Recommendations are categorized according to 
program organization, the graduate students, and program implementation 
concerning the curriculum and the residencies. A conclusion summarizes the 
enterprise. 

Multiple audiences will glean different insights from various parts of 
this report. It is hoped tha*-. the information will prove useful for 
discussion and for decision -making. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Empire State College (ESC) Master of Arts program was launched with 
the Introductory Phase in January 1984 after many years of planning. In 
recognition of the growing national need for informed and thoughtfu.1 
leadership, the College has included Policy studies as a special component of 
itj new non-traditional graduate program. The program combines liberal and 
professional studies within the context of policy analysis. Presented in the 
Introductory Phase report are a view of the organization and the 
implementation of the graduate program and a description of the students^ as 
well as reflections and recommendations of participants and of evaluators. 

Outcomes of the program expected by the College include: (1) an 
appropriate and coherent curriculum for working adults in three selected 
professional fields: Business and Policy studies, Labor and Policy Studies, 
and Culture and Policy Studies; (2) an approach to learning which integrates 
the best of traditional and non-traditional modes of study; and (3) a unique 
and cost-beneficial approach to educational change and resource sharing across 
a large state university system. 

Program leadership has been comprised of an inter-institutional graduate 
council, a chief administrator (a dean will act as administrative head 
starting September 1984) , three program area chairs, and a policy studies 
chair, as well as interdisciplinary faculty panels. A comprehensive 
evaluation strategy for the graduate program has been developed which includes 
formative and summative approaches. Oral and written reports have been 
prepared on curricula, students ^ and residency activities. On-going 
communication among the program personnel has taken place regarding program 
development, implementation, and evaluation. 

For the first term, 103 applications were received by ESC and the final 
enrollment numbered 43 students: 23 in Business, 8 in Culture, and 12 in 
Lcibor. Sixty-seven percent were men, 33 percent women. Average age was 40, 
ranging from 25 to 68. Ninety-three percent of the students were white, and 
7 percent were black. As for place of residence, 20 New York State counties 
were represented and 2 students resided out-of-state, i^ineteen percent of the 
students were full time, and 81 percent were half time. ESC undergraduate 
alumni totaled 67 percent. Ac for occupations, 42 percent were supervisors or 
public officials, 14 percent self-employed, 12 percent sales, 12 percent 
professional, 9 percent semi-professional, 7 percent technical, and 5 percent 
clerical. Jobs included such interesting titles as management consultant and 
president (own firm), plant ceramic engineer, editor and publisher, partner in 
landscape studies research, principal budget analyst, and labor relations 
representative . 

The Policy Studies seminar was planned to give extensive consideration to 
the domain of policy, its relation to particular professional fields, and its 
implications for society. Faculty chairs and panels prepared extensive 
commentaries on policy issues in each of the three degree areas , and this 
information was provided to students at the start of the seminar. Learning 
contracts had been prepared in each of the three areas of study, describing 
purposes, learning activities, and evaluation methods. Reading, independent 
research, report writing, and degree program planning were tasks to be 
accomplished by students. 
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The character and organization of the curriculum in each of three areas 
of study was designed to include knowledge, process, and values. The content 
was timely and significant, useful and of interest to adults, and addressed 
needs that are real to adult learners* Contracts were all shaped around 
themes in each study area. Continuity of themes, sequencing, such as micro to 
macro perspectives, and integration of learnings via discussion, reports, and 
presentations were part of the organization of the curriculum. Conceived and 
operative purposes of the curriculum were consonant with components of 
content, learning activities, and evaluation of adult student learning in the 
graduate program contracts. 

One purpose of the residencies was to provide the faculty and the 
students with the opportunity to transmit subject matter information both 
formally and informally. Group discussions, a key element, were planned so 
that ideas from the readings, films, and lectures could be discussed. The 
residencies also provided students and mentors with a time to meet and to 
discuss past and future study. 

The residencies helped to validate the program and to establish its 
special reality as participants shared knowledge, opinions, experiences, and 
reactions to resid^Dncy events. There was an opportunity to talk about values, 
expectations, and procedures to help define the roles and responsibilities of 
graduate students in a new program. Residency periods were intended to 
supplement the mentor/tutorial system of graduate independent study at ESC. 
Face-to-face coircnuni cation by all members of the residency group, together 
with parity among those of the group who in the "outside world" actually may 
differ greatly in status, were special features of such a residency 
experience. The diversity of individual backgrounds widened the area of 
resonance of new ideas and directions. There was much evidence of shifting of 
gears into high, of full involvement, and of ideas on transferring and using 
learnings in real life situations. The special spirit of the residency was 
reinforced by group discussions and casual meetings during meals and after the 
formal agenda ended. Frequently mentioned was the desire to meet in the 
future, and a strong sense of community was achieved. 

Residency II was structured much like the first, with several important 
differences. Student presentations, rather than faculty presentations, made 
up the core of the program. The student presentations were generally of 
exceptionally high quality and they provided a kaleidoscopic view of policy 
issues which was mind expanding. The second special feature of the final 
residency was the complex congressional hearing conducted by the Business and 
the Labor faculty. The case study exercise stimulated thought, sharpened 
students' arguments and powers of analysis, and proved to be a challenging and 
exciting task at the residency. 

Of 43 people that signed up for the first term, one person became ill, 
leaving 42 enrollees in the fijrst term. Eight students enrolled full time 
during the first term. Incomplete work was recorded for a total of 15 
students out of 42 (36%) . Two of these 15 students were full time (Labor 
area) . Summer enrollment (second term) totaled 29 students including 19 in 
Business, 5 in Culture, and 5 in Labor. Six Business students were full time; 
all other students were enrolled half time. A total of 17 mentors taught in 
the graduate program. 
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Major issues that emerged during the first two terms of the Introductory 
Phase of the program are summarized in the following recommendations: 

1. That the graduate program planners carefully set forth and limit the 
educational purposes for the Policy Studies seminar so that the students 
have a clear understanding of those purposes. Activities and academic 
expectations set for the student should also be clearly stated and 
understood (see p. 54). 

2. That tha graduate dean regularly invite outside lecturers, evaluators, 
and consultants to participate in the graduate program (see p. 56) . 

3. That the graduate dean, area chairs, and faculty continue to develop the 
program in ways that fuse the best features of traditional and 
non-traditional education so that students ' educational ob j ectives c.re 
well met and high standards of academic performance are maintained (see 
p. 58) , etc. 

4. That the graduate dean, area chairs, and faculty consider a common 
transitional experience for participants in the Policy Studies seminar to 
sum up the seminar as well as to prepare students for the Emphasis phase 
of their programs (see p. 59) . 

5. That the graduate dean take appropriate steps to determine why paperwork 
is late (evaluating contracts, etc.) and initiate action in those cases 
where College policy is not being followed (see p. 60) . 

6. That the graduate dean, area chairs, and facul::y discuss more fully the 
curricular focus of the graduate program to determine whether or not ESC 
wants to create a distinctive program focus (see p. 63) . 

7. That the graduate dean, area chairs, and faculty review the requirements 
for the Business, Labor, and Culture degrees to determine whether the 
present 36 credits of study is adequate to serve the kinds of students 
entering the program (see p. 64)* 

8. That the graduate dean, area chairs, and faculty should continue to 
consider ways to incorporate an international perspective on Policy 
Studies during subsequent development of the curricultim and subsequent 
term activities (see p. 65) . 

9. That the graduate dean, area chairs, and faculty need to conceptualize 
carefully the purposes of the residencies, plan the appropriate 
activities to meet those purposes, and schedule those activities in a 
manner that stimulates and challenges students and faculty. Given the 
new format of future residencies, the orchestration of the residency 
experience as a crucial component in a student's program is a pressing 
and paramount administrative and faculty task (see p. 66). 
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Introduction 



This report is intended to describe and analyze the nature and the 
dynamics of the Introductory Phase of the Empire State College Master of Arts 
program: Business and Policy Studies, Labor and Policy Studies, and Culture 
and Policy Studies. In recognition of the growing national need for informed 
and thoughtful leadership, the College has included Policy Studies as a 
special component of its new non-traditional graduate program. Expanding 
students' competence in addressing complex policy issues facing institutions 
on the level of policy formulation is one of the aims of the program (ESC 
Master of Arts Program Brochure, revised edition. May, 1984). 

The Introductory Phase of the graduate program began for all students 
with the Policy Studies Seminar (6 credits) , the foundation of study in the 
program. The Seminar lasted 16 weeks from January 16 to May 12, 1984. It 
included two periods of residency (4 days each) on January 28 to 31 and April 
26 to 29. A three credit study in Research Methods was also required in this 
phase of the graduate program. 

The organization of the graduate program is described on the pages which 
follow. 
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I. THE GRADUA^i'E PROGRAM ORGANIZATION - INTRODUCTORY PHASE 



The goals, leadership, evaluation strategy, schedule of events, and 
communication flow of the graduate program are presented in this section. 
Goals of the program range from broad and abstract institutional goals to 
concrete and personal goals of students. 
A. Goals 

In October 1980, Empire State College submitted a proposal to the State 
Education Department for graduate programs in Business and Policy Studies, 
Culture and Policy Studies, and Labor and Policy Studies (A Proposal for 
Programs in: Business and Polic" Studies, Labor and Policy Studies, and 
Cultxire and Policy Studies Leading to the Degree of Master of Arts, October 
1980). The proposed program combined liberal and professional studies within 
the context of policy studies • The program plans included core seminars / 
brief residencies, field internships, and directed independent study. The 
program represented a cooperative and interinstitutional effort, projecting 
close ties among ESC, SONY, and other educational institutions and agencies in 
the state. In the summer of 1982, the governor approved a SONY Master Plan 
Admendment authorizing Empire State College to offer a graduate program. A 
proposal to the Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) 
resulted in start-up funJs for the program. The framework and the base of the 
new proposal to FIPSE originated with the earlier State Education Department 
plan. 

The FIPSE proposal for the graduate program states: 

In accord with its mission, which is to create and test new 
forms of education within State University of New York, the 
College expects its new graduate program to bring three 
important outcomes: (1) an appropriate and coherent curriculum 
for working adults in three selected professional fields; (2) 
an approach to learning which integrates the best of 



traditional and non-traditional modes of study; and (3) a 
unique and cost-beneficial approach to educational change and 
resource sharing across a large university system. (Graduate 
Education: A Model for Reform and Improvement, 3/28/83.) 

According to the FIPSE proposal. Empire State College anticipated that 
the program would: 

...appeal principally to adults in mid-life and mid-career, 
persons who were seeking to advance either in professional 
activities or in their communities and who wished to have a 
greater role in shaping the policy decisions that affected 
their lives. (Graduate Education: A Model for Reform and 
Improvement, 3/28/83 . ) 

In fact, during the introduction to the program, student comments 

regarding their expectations ranged from goal oriented to evolving directions: 

— Broaden my perspectives. . .have some effect on the policy 
processes in government. 

— Mid-life renaissance — which follows the crises. 

— I'd like to see where this ends. 

(C&servations . First Policy Studies Seminar.) 
As described in admission applications, typical goals of students from, 
all three areas of study read: 

— In addition to improving my occupational performance, I 
plan to put the knowledge gained through graduate study 
to work in community and volunteer activities. 

— I should like to be able to comment on our culture from 
the standpoint of the individual psychology that embodies 
it. 

— Studying for the pure pleasure of learning proved 
enormously rewarding. I want to gain knowledge to plan 
policy in cultural affairs. 

— ...to hone skills developed over the years through 
hands-on trial and error methods. Opportunity to explore 
new ideas and approaches in the world of business, as 
well as to re-evaluate or temper viewpoints or 
techniques. 

— ...to acquaint myself with the resources of ray mind; to 
reap an immediate benefit in planning my technical 
activities; to aid in future business occupation; to go 
into teaching after my business days are over. 

— ...to assume a lead role in formulating and implementing 
an organization's overall personnel, labor relations and 
staff development policy, and to direct activities in 
these areas* Ultimately I foresee a possible role as a 
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neutral facilitator/ rather than as a management or labor 
advocate, in mediation and grievance resolution 
processes* 

(Selected Admissions Applications.) 
Thus there appears to be reasonable congruence between the graduate 
program aims and student expectations of the program. Learning goals of adult 
students tend to be many faceted and multi-dimensional, calling for individual 
programs based on these goals and the interplay of student interests / 
abilities and experiences in relation to the environment. 
B. Leadership 

Program coordination is based on the plan from the 1980 proposal to the 
State Education Department. The governing body for the Empire State College 
graduate program is an inter-institutional Graduate Council whose members are 
appointed by the Chancellor of State University of New York. The membership 
includes twelve State Universi^-v of New York graduate faculty and 
administrators, with the President of Empire State College and the Chief 
Administrator of the Graduate Program as ex-of f icio members (see Appendix A) . 
Serving as a policy making body to the College administration, the Council 
convenes regularly to monitor and review the program and to make policy 
reconmiendations for achieving the objectives of the program. 

A Dean for Graduate Studies, appointed by the President of Empire F .ate 
college from among candidates recommended by the Graduate Council, »:ill act as 
administrative head for the program starting on September 1, 1984. The Dean 
has responsibility for implementing the program and is accountable to the 
President of ESC. An administrator has been in charge of implementing the 
program to date. 

Robert Orrillf Chief Administrator, has overseen the planning and the 
operation of the graduate program since its beginnings. The authority 
structure has been decentralized, the decision-making patterns collegial. 

ERIC 
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Mr. Orrill's responsibilities v/ere wide ranging with cooperation of 
participants and consideration of all interests as primary concerns. 

The coordination of participatory planning activrities which attempt to 
integrate the best of traditional and non-traditional moCes of study ^ while 
effecting a cost-beneficial approach to educational change and resource 
sharing^ reqairos great ix-^genuity* Assisted by the program Chairs and the 
Graduate Council ^ Mr. C>-rTil has recommended policies and procedures to the 
Graduate Council which adopted them for the graduate program^ and he has 
monitored the implementation of the policies. 

Marianne Finnegan^ Policy Studies Chair ^ has concentrated her efforts on 
the formulation of a common program framework based on the policy component^ 
connecting the three areas of study in the program. 

Faculty Chairs^ all senior faculty members^ are George Dawson in Business 
John Bennett in Labor^ and Wayne Willis in Culture. Interdisciplinary faculty 
panels in each )f these three degree areas have been established^ each led by 
the faculty Chair. Initial screening of faculty panel candidates by the Deans 
in each FSC Center was followed by a discussion between Robert Orrill and 
John Jacobson^ Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs at ESC. An 
attempt was made to create a balance in geographical distribution of the 
faculty members. (See Appendix B for organization chart and participants in 
program.) Final appointments of area chairs and faculty for the first term 
were made by the academic vice president upon the recommendations of the 
graduate program administrators. 

Faculty who taught in the graduate program during the first term were 
drawn primarily from Empire State College faculty. Faculty affiliated with 
other institutions and qualified professionals may also serve as teaching 
faculty in the Graduate Program in accordance with relevant policies and 

ERIC , ^7 
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procedures of the College and of their own institution. The faculty have 
special skill and experience in individualized one-to-one teaching and 
advisement. 

The input and the influence of the faculty in program planning has been 
bpth substantial and strong, with frequent planning meetings scheduled. A 
strong sense of connnitment to the program has been apparent during this 
Introductory Phase. 
C. Program Evaluation 

A comprehensive evaluation strategy for the graduate program has been 
developed which includes both formative and siaranative approaches and follows 
students through three phases of the program (see Appendix C) . Questions of 
various audiences have been identified and a data gathering plan has been 
outlined to include student applications and background information, as well 
as program context, processes and results. Methods of data collection include 
interview, survey, document review and analysis, observation, and participant 
observation. 

Student applications have provided information for a profile on the adult 
attracted to the program to determine the level of knowledge, skills and 
experience in their emphasis area at the time of entry. Also of interest is 
student involvement with policy formation or implementation. 

A 17 item Student Background Information survey was mailed to 
participants at the beginning of the first term to assess attitudes, feelings, 
and other information related to entry of adults into graduate study. 

Telephone interviews were conducted with students prior to the first 
residency in order to gain an understanding of student progress in the program 
at that point in time. The conversations also revealed whether students had 
received residency materials and books, had contact with their mentor, and 
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felt prepared for their residency experience. Telephone interviews were also 
conducted between the first and the second residencies to assess further 
progress in the progranu 

Evaluation forms were distributed to students at the close of the first 
and the second residencies. This was followed by open evaluation sessions by 
some of the groups. Student satisfaction with the brief periodic interaction 
of the residencies was assessed to determine the nature and the meaning of 
such interaction in the education of adults. 

Meanwhile, reports have been compiled on curricula at various colleges 
and universities on Master's programs which relate to the three ESC program 
areas. The rationales of the programs, the admissions qualifications of 
students, and degree requirements were described in the reports. The reports 
provide a basis for comparisons to nelp in the further design of appropriate 
and coherent curricula on the master's level for :he students (Crandell, 
1984) . 

Research staff have made two formal presentations to the Graduate Council 
in which the evaluation strategy was discussed (Lehmann, 1983 and 1984). 
Initial results of the first term experience were also oiammarized for Council 
response. In addition, on-going daily communication with the program 
administrator has been conducted regarding program development, 
implementation, and evaluation. Since its beginning. Empire State College has 
had a strong commitment to research and evaluation of programs, and this 
commitment takes on special significance with the Master's program effort. 
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D. Schedule of Events and Communication Flow 

The Introductory Phase of the program began with the first term on 
January 16, 1984. The Policy Studies seminar first residency was held January 
28-31, and the second residency April 26-29. May 13 marked the end of the 
first term. 

In December 1983, letters from Mr, Orrill were mailed to candidates 
notifying thpzi of acceptance into the program. A packet was forwarded on 
January 3, 1984 which contained general information on the lolicy Studies 
seminar, instructions for ordering educational materials from the book lists, 
a brochure and^ a floor plan of the Stony Point Center, as well as a map of the 
area with travel information. 

In a telephone survey conducted before the residency, all students had 
reported receiving their packets, all had filled out the book order form and 
had received their books. The service was prompt, and there were no 
conqplications . 

As for communication with the assigned mentor, all students had had 
contact, either on the telephone or personally, with the mentor. Topics 
typically discussed concerned the academic concept of the curriculum, life 
accomplishments, an overview of the seminar, the readings, possible future 
projects, scheduling, and past courses taken. 

Two students had these thoughts about the program two weeks into the 

term: 

— People have asked me: 'What are you studying? What does 
it mean?' I'm not sure. I've studied art. I'm really 
interested more in the politics of culture. 

— The seminar is a good idea , an excellent , desirable 
change in the non-traditional format in teaching. it 
brings students together with other students and mentors. 
It's a positive step* 
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I also like the i<iea of being able to stay in the SUNYA 
[Rockefeller College] program. That linkage is good. 
That's not really new. what's new is drawing together 
people from the same program in the entire state. While 
the residency is experimental, I think it's worth the 
experiment. At least at this point, I think it will be. 

One of the really wonderful things about this is the 
opportunity for dialogue. In traditional programs the 
classes are so large, 40 or more students ^ there isn't a 
great deal of opportunity for dialogue with the teachers 
or with students. I think the seminar is a fine 
advantage. 

(Telephone Interviews, 1/24/84.) 



In general, the tone of the telephone conversations with students 
reflected an eagerness to get started, some wonderment about what was to 
unfold, and a sense of readiness to meet the challenge of n jn~traditional 
graduate study. 

The first group of students enrolled in the program is now described in 
summary form followed by three individual profiles. 
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!!• GRADUATE STUDENTS - THE FIRST G ROUP 

One hundreci three applications were received by ESC for the graduate 
program: 56 in Business, 27 in Labor and 20 in Culture. Accepted were 32 in 
Business, 14 in Labor and ten in Culture. Final enrollment numbered 23 in 
Business, 12 in Labor, and 8 in Culture Studies. The enrollment to 
application rate was 41 percent. 

Forty-three like-minded individuals intent on earning a master's degree 
registered as students in the graduate program, but the actual diversity of 
the group was impressive. Sixty-seven percent were men, 33 percent women. 
Average age was 40, ranging from 25 to 68 (average age in Business - 39, in 
Labor - 38, in Culture - 46). Ninety-three ^^ercent of the students were 
white, and 7 percent were black. As for place of residence.- 20 New York State 
counties were represented and 2 students resided out-of-state. 

Nineteen percent of the students were full time, and 81 percent were half 
time. ESC undergraduate alumni totaled 67 percent. The total number of other 
colleges and universities attended was 96, over a 20 to 30 year period for 
some individuals. The types of colleges attended ranged from Trinity College, 
Oxford, to community colleges. G^^E scores also ranged widely, some 
exceptionally high, with the following averages: Verbal = 527; Quantitative = 
440; Analytic = 463. National norms for older studerits are: Verbal = 483; 
quantitative = 447. (Hartle et. al . , ETS, 1983, p. 15 and Hartnett and 
Willingham, ETS, 1979). Thus ESC graduate program student GRE scores were 
slightly higher than th'* national norm for verbal scores and about the same 
for quantitative scores. 
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As for occupations, 42 percent were super^/isors or public officials, 14 
percent self-employed, 12 percent sales, 12 percent professional, 9 percent 
semi-professional, 7 percent technical, and 5 percent clerical • Jobs included 
such interesting titles as management consultant and president (own firm) , 
plant ceramic engineer, editor and publisher, partner in landscape studies 
research, principal budget analyst, and labor relations representative. 

As was noted in letters of reference, generally students were very 
accomplished, responsible, highly motivated, and dedicated individuals. 

During the Introductory phase of the program, the presence of diversity 
among the students was displayed in the amount of experience, ideology, level 
of abstraction, type of mind, and type of temperment of these adult learners. 
The following profiles illustrate this varied texture. 
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CULTURE AND POLICY STUDIES 



Victor 



Recovering from cancer through agonizing chemotherapy treatments, Victor 

discovered a new strength and sense of resolution within himself. He then not 

only completed an undergraduate degree at ESC, but began teaching at a 

community college, ih addition, he developed a long-dormant desire to become 

a professional musician, playing both classical and popular music on the 

organ. At age 47, Victor feels he is about to put together his experiences, 

learnings, and abilities and to focus them on specific goals. His goals, 

according to his application to the graduate program, are as follows: 

Through a passion for reading, and a wide-ranging curiosity 
about many subjects, I educated myself after being forced to 
discontinue undergraduate studies in 1959. Learning is both a 
job and a stimulant, but I never wished to collect knowledge 
or degrees for their own sake. As I have learned, I have also 
taught, passing along my knowledge or expertise in a given 
field. Teaching adds dimension to learning, and for me, it is 
personally rewarding. As an editor, publisher and writer, I 
have been in a unique position to learn from many sources. 
And having access to a medium, I have been able to pass along 
what I have learned. I am proud and delighted that some of my 
students have been fired with a passion for journalism, and 
have gone on to responsible, challenging jobs in print and 
electronic media. I want the challenge of advanced level 
study, not as an end in itself, but because an advanced degree 
would help me be a better teacher. (Victor's Admission 
Application. ) 



As for changes in himself since enrollment in the program, victor is more 
confident now that he can handle the work. Encouragement from members of his 
family has been very helpful. The physical distance between Victor and his 
mentor, however, has been the source of some problems of information exchange. 
He is in touch with his mentor once a v/eek, or every two weeks, depending on 
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his progress and schedule. They usually discuss the direction of projects and 
the interpretation of readings. 

When he started the program, Victor found it uncomfortable to work 
without some kind of defined structure: 

I didn't know what was expected or what the standards were 
until after submitting my first project and getting the 
feedback, you have to do at least one to know where you're 
going. I knew I had to produce quality work, but I didn't 
know what was quality. Ljy own standards~I produce 
excellence. It may be just a J^ubjective interpretation, I 
don't know. (Telephone Interview, 4/11/84) 

Victor received his BS degree at Empire State College in 1982 in Media 
Studies and English Literature. He had studied previously at New York 
University from 1955 to 1959. 

As editor and publisher of a newspaper for twenty years, Victor is 
responsible for all phases of publishing and editing a community newspaper, 
and for training and directing the staff. Since 1982 he had been an adjunct 
instructor in the business department of a community college. Victor is 
especially civic-minded, and was the recipient of the New York Press 
Association Editorial Excellence Award, the Friend of the Handicapped Award, 
as well as numerous citations from civic and public service organizations over 
a 20 year period. 

During an interview mid-term between the two residencies in the 
Introductory phase of the program, Victor described his graduate experience as 
"at first baffling, but now it's starting to make some sense. I'm starting to 
look at things in a totally different light. The more research X do the more 
I'm aware of subtleties in the things I read." 

Victor presented a multi-media project, "Images of Modernism," at the 
second residency. Videotape, slides, movies and narrative were combined in a 
polished production. The unanimous rating by all present — "Excellent!" 
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According to Victor's mentor on the Policy Studies seminar contract 
evaluation, Victor completed all work for this study successfully. 

Victor's multimedia project was selected by the All College Planning 
Committee and the Student Affairs Committee for presentation at the ESC 1984 
All College annual retreat in October. One proposal from each of the three 
program ar^ias representing student work had been submitted after nomination by 
faculty, and one final project was chosen by the committees. 

Victor's presentation lasted approximately one hour and was well attended 
at the All College Meeting. It was composed of a commentary supported by 
slides of urban images and the films Two Tars with Laurel and Hardy and 
Modern Times with Charlie Chaplin. "No social or cultural current as powerful 
as modernism could exist without creating images," Victor explained. "Public 
policy is usually based on perception ot a problem, cond.'.tion or need. Images 
color perception, as perception itself is influenced by culture." Victor 
contrasted images of Utopian promises of city building with examples of the 
reality of urban policy implementation which created bigger problems. He 
discussed both the benefits and the costs of modern technology, highlighted 
the effects of particular policy decisions, and conveyed the importance of 
acting responsibly or reacting to news of impending decisions as though they 
mattered. Victor gave the members of the audience much food for thought. 
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LABOR AND POLICY STUDIES 
Jenny 

Jenny feels on the verge of making some significant changes in her life 

and work, and felt it was time to continue her studies in labor history. She 

represents the third generation of her family to be involved in the labor 

movement, and at the age of 32, Jenny also has ambitious goals: 

I'm interested in researching specifically what social 
services are offered by unions and how different crafts and 
industries respond to their members' social needs. I'm also 
interested in further investigating the structural development 
of the American labor movement, and welcome the chance to 
research more fully the cultural legacy of the labor movement. 
Rank and file organizing and trade union experiences have 
prepared me for pursuit of an MA degree in Labor and Policy 
Studies. (Jenny's Admission Application.) 

Jenny graduated with honors in 1982 from New York University with a BA 
in Social Science, receiving the New York University Founder's Day Award. 
Previously she had studied theatre at Hunter College. 

As Director of the Neighborhood Service Council of the Hotel Trades 
Council AFL-CIO, and as Social Service Director, Local 6, Hotel Restaurant and 
Club Employees and Bartendars Union in New York City, Jnnny is very actively 
involved in the labor movement. She is responsible for providing social 
services; resolving consumer, tenant, and domestic problems; and providing 
information on Union benefits and government entitlement programs. She had 
been a shop steward for Local 6 when she had worked as a waitress for the New 
York Hilton Hotel. During Bella Abzug's 1977 Mayoral Campaign, Janny had the 
distinction of serving as the candidate's Traveling Aide and continued working 
as her Personal Secretary for several months after the primary eleciton. 
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Factors that have been very hc.lpful to Jenny in her graduate program to 

date center on the cooperation she has had with her research: 

A lot of my research has been based on interviews with staff 
and officers in the union* They have been very responsive. 
They opened up records , pointed me toward specific articles 
rather than having me co through 10 years of files. They have 
been very open with whatever material they had that they 
thought would be appropriate. (Telephone Interview, 4/20/84.) 

Unfortunately, during the Spring 1984 term, the Wagner Archives did not 

have evening hours and has been an impediment to her progress. She said: 

I was very excited, and still am, about the program. I need 
to get a firmer background in economics and political theory, 
maybe at CUNY, and transfer credits to the program. I 
discussed this with my mentor. (Telephone Interview, 
4/20/84.) 

Jenny has been in contact with her mentor on average of about once very 
two weeks. What was discussed was "specifically, if I presented work, how I 
should proceed from there. She edited work, and made suggestions of new 
directions for the research to take." 

Jenny's project presentation at the second residency was "ILGWU and 
ACTWU: The Effect of Mass Unemployment on Union Social Service Programs." 
Her contract evaluation of the first term was "incomplete," however, due to 
personal illness and illness in her family. Although not withdrawn from the 
program, Jenny has decided she will not continue her studies i:i fall 1984 
because she needs time stabilize her own health and family situation. 
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BUSINESS AND POLICY STUDIES 
Dawn 

Dawn had been in a different master's program for two years and 
transferred credits to her ESC graduate program. She found the inflexibility 
of colleges in general not geared to adults who work hectic schedules and who 
still want to continue academic study. At 39, Dawn required an educational 
program that accommodated her extensive business travel schedule. Several 
years earlier. Dawn's husband was seriously injured and unable to return to 
work, necessitating a major role change in her life. Giving up her life as a 
homemaker (she is the mother of one child) , she reentered the business world 
and steadily moved up a career ladder to a major position of corporate 
responsibility. While her husband tends their child at home and also goes to 
school. Dawn pursues her work as agency coordinator for a telephone company 
traveling over an eight state territory, staying in touch every night with her 
family by phone. She is responsible for pickup and distribution of phone 
equipment, coordinating work with other departments and outside vendors in the 
Fronx, Manhattan and the mid-Atlantic states region. Previously she had been 
a store manager with the company as well as a sales instructor. In her 
company she received the Manager of the Year Award for sales, and the 
Outstanding Achievement Award for contributions to the employee consumer 
panel. 

Dawn's experience as an undergraduate at ESC had been very positive, she 
had also attended Villanova University, University College at Dublin, and the 
New School for Social Research where she pursued studies in history, English 
literature, and psychology. 
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Dawn intends to remain with her present employer and had these comment-i 
about her plans: 

With the proposed organizational changes within the [phone 
company] system, and the ensuing system-wide apprehension, I 
needed to ease ny emerging concern that future promotion 
potential might be severely limited if I did not expand my 
personal development. Both my previous and current work have 
afforded me the experience of a wide range of current 
management practices as they relate to the fields of 
marketing, labor relations, and personnel administration. I 
intend to remain within the system and through graduate study 
move into a better managerial position within the planning and 
development areas. My previous experience with ESC and its 
unique ability to allow students the latitude to shape a 
program which reflects their particular career aspirations has 
made me come running back to complete an education of quality 
and flexibility. (Dawn's Admission Application.) 

The career and family changes in Dawn's life changed her life 
dramatically; yet the opening of ESC's Master's Program was a m st welcome 
addition to her busy life and so necessary to her future career ambitions. 
Seeing herself as still in a significant transition period in her life and 
work. Dawn rated herself in the highest 10 percent on the following success 
orientation traits: ability to handle stress; drive to achieve; independence; 
leadership ability; and persistence. She also rated herself much above 
avenge on "studying and learning on her own," "preparing an outline for 
writing an essay," "studying effectively," "remembering what she has read," 
"learning from books," and "learning through writing papers." (Student 
Background Survey 1/84.) 

In her application to the Business and Policy Studies program. Dawn's 

letters of recommendation described her thus: 

I have known Dawn as a business associate for over four years. 
She is a highly intelligent, self -motivated individual who has 
continually displayed superior levels of professional 
competence and achievement. Dawn is one of those rare 
individuals who is able to mix a genuine people orientation 
with a thoroughly organized, quality technical performance. 
In a variety of assignments, she has shown the ability to work 
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independently with a minimiim of assistance or supervision. 
Each assignment has been carrisd through to a most successful 
conclusion. . . (zone manager) . 

Dawn is a highly motivated, totally dedicated individual. 
Dawn reported directly to me for two years and during that 
time received outstanding ratings for her performance. Time 
after time Dawn demonstrated her ability to make timely and 
effective decisions and to influence others to perform 
effectively. Dawn has excellent oral and written 
communication skills and extremely high inner work standards 
{staff manager). (Letters of Recommendation, Admissions File.) 

As part of the Policy Studies seminar. Dawn attended the two four-day 
residencies at Stony Point. At the residencies she heard lectures, viewed 
films, and participated in activities relating to business in particular. She 
took part in discussions and worked with a small group on a presentation on a 
case problem of corporate bribery, during the first residency. During the 
second residency, in addition to hearing, viewing and discussing lectures and 
films, as part of a group, she presented an assigned position on 
reindustrialization in a mock Congressional hearing. She also prepared two 
research papers and presented an oral summary of "Access Policy and the 
Telephone Industry." 

Dawn's seminar contract evaluation states: "Her participation in group 
discussions and case presentations was excellent at both residencies... The 
oral presentation was clear and concise." Her papers were well written and 
clear, according to her mentor, "both typical of initial work at the graduate 
level although the exposition is superior. At this point. Dawn is an 
excellent candidate for a graduate degree. She is diligent and intelligent 
and will develop her analytical skills, if her program develops as it should," 
he concluded. 
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III. IMPLEMENTATION - INTRODUCTORY PHASE 

The Master of Arts degree program in each area of study is made up of 
three phases: Introductory, Emphasis, and Summative. The Introductory Phase 
involves a required Policy Stadies seminar that introduces policy studies, its 
relation to particular professional fields, and its implications for society. 
A methods course is also required in this phase. Students consider their 
degree track, an advisory committee is established, and an individual degree 
program is designed by each student with the guidance of their mentor. 

The Emphasis Phase consists of required and elective studies pursued on 
an individual basis as planned in the student's degree program. The Summative 
Phase consists of a culminating activity. Appendix D outlines the structure 
of the entire process. 

In this section of the report, curriculum, residencies, student progress, 
and contract outcomes of the Introductory Phase of the graduate program are 
described. 

A. The Curricultim - Contracts and Activities 

Faculty Chairs and panels prepared extensive commentaries on policy 
issues in each of the three degree areas, and this information was provided to 
the students at the start of the Policy Studies seminar. Learning contracts 
had been prepared for the seminar in each of the three areas of study, 
describing purposes, learning activities, and evaluation methods. Reading, 
independent research, report writing, and degree program planning were tasks 
to be accomplished by students. The following descriptions are of the 
learning contracts in the three policy areas as they were prepared for 
students in the seminar. 
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Culture . Urban culture and urban policy in modern American was the focal 
point for exploration in the Culture area. The purposes of the seminar, as 
stated in the contract, are to introduce the student to the study of the 
interaction of culture and policy in modern society with particular attention 
to issues arising from the development of contemporary American culture. 
Students examine such topics as: (1) the impact of social system ideologies 
and institutions upon the formation of culture; (2) cultural consequences of 
technological innovation; (3) the role of cultural activity as commentary and 
influence upon social policy; (4) the debate over cultural values and policy 
goals in late twentieth century America; (5) cultural analysis as a tool for 
understanding the contours of social policy and as a resource in the 
development and selection of policy alternatives. 

Activities for the six credit seminar included attendance at the two 
residencies in January and April. The core texts to be read v/ere: 

Marshall Berman, All That Is Solid Melts Into Air; The 

Experience of Modernity 
Daniel Boorstein, The Americans: The Democratic Experience 
Christopher Lasch, The Culture of Naricssism: American Life 

in an Age of Diminishing Expectations 
Alfred Kazin, A Walker in the City 

In addition, each student was to complete two research papers. One paper 
was on a topic of special personal interest to the student which would help to 
integrate the study of culture and policy. This short analytical paper was 
based on Kazin • s book , and the paper was to be presented at the first 
residency. The second paper focused on the interaction of culture and policy 
in urban America. Students were expected to make presentations to fellow 
students and faculty at the April residency based on this assignment. Contact 
between student and mentor was to be maintained on a regular basis. 

Evaluation of the student's learning is made by the mentor based on: 
(1) the quality of the student's participation in the residencies; (2) mastery 
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of the core readings and ability to apply them usefully to the students' major 
assignments in a manner that demonstrates graduate level research and 
analytical skills; and (3) the student's conceptual grasp of the interaction 
of culture and policy and his/her ability to define and execute learning 
projects that explore this interaction and access its outcomes. 

Labor. The purpose of the sendnar in Labor and Policy Studies was to 
introduce the student to the general concept of Policy Studies and its 
application to the field of Labor Studies. The students were to be introduced 
to techniques needed to study work, workers r and work organizations as they 
affect or are affected by the formulation, implementation and impact of public 
and private policy. The focal point for exploration throughout the seminar in 
Labor and Policy Studies was plant closings. 

The student was to begin to plan hiS/lier degree progreun. Learning 
activities included meeting with the mentor to discuss the program, the 
students background and a seminar research project. Participation in two 
four-day residencies was required. Discussion of assigned readings, 
presentations by faculty and outside experts, group discussions, case studies 
of specific industries or areas, and planning of a research project were some 
of the activities for the first residency. The final residency included an 
oral presentation based on the student's project, and participation in a case 
study with the business group. 

Each student was to read and to be able to discuss the following books: 

Bluestone and Harrison, The Deindustrialization of America 
Bowles, Gordon and Weisskopf , Beyond the Wasteland 
Piven and Cloward, The New Class War 
Redmond, The Dance of Legislation 

American Iron and Steel Institute, Steel at the Crossroads 
Labor Studies Journal , Special Issue, Vol. 3. No. 3. 
Lynd, The Fight Against Shutdowns 
Moberg, Shutdown 

UAW, USA, lAM, Economic Dislocation 
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Based on an evaluciticn of the student's performance in the seminar, the 
student and mentor were to begin planning a three credit research skill 
contract* 

Evaluation of the student's learning is made by the mentor based on 
demonstration of the ability to analyze the formulation, implementation and 
impact of policy in the specific area chosen for this seminar. Required was a 
short paper discussing the topic chosen for the seminar as well as a 20 page 
term paper based on the student's research project. For the final residency a 
20 minute presentation was given based on the research, and students were 
expected to participate in group discussion. 

Business . Industrial policy was the focus in the Business and Policy 
Studies seminar. The purposes of the seminar were to introduce the students 
to Policy Studies in i^^neral/ and to Policy Studies pertaining to business in 
particular. Students were expected to learn what is meant by policy^ what 
techniques are used to analyze policy in the public and private sectors, and 
how policy making in one sector affects and is affected by policy-maiking in 
the other sector. In addition, the students were to begin to plan a program 
for a MA in Business and Policy Studif "5. 

Students were to contact their mentors to discuss the program and the 
student's background, needs and interests. Before attending the residency 
they were to have read Robert Reich's The Next American Frontier and to be 
prepared to discuss it. Other readings included: 

Alfred D. Chandler, Strategy and Structure; Chapters in the 

History of the American Industrial Enterprise 
Rational Reindustrialization: An Economic Development Agenda 

for Detroit 
Social Cost Benefit Analysis 
Corporate Watergate 

Students were expected to be prepared to participate in group discussions 

of the issue of developing a national industrialization policy. During the 
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first residency or shortly thereafter^ students were to identify an issue or 
problem for a case study in their area of interest. Attendance at the 
culiminating residency waS required, at which students were to make brief 
presentations. Business research methods were briefly introduced and academic 
program plans were begun. 

Evaluation was based on participation in the group residencies, contracts 
with the mentor, and written work. Students were expected to demonstrate an 
understanding of policy and the ability to analyze actual policy issues and 
problems. Two papers or projects were to be produced, one on industrial 
policy as a current national issue, the other on a policy problem in the 
student's own institution or industry. Oral presentations and scholarly 
discourse with faculty members and other students were additional areas to be 
evaluated. 

Results . The Policy Studies seminar curriculum has been developed with 
the combined efforts of the faculty panels, who identified major policy 
issues, selected readings, assignments and appropriate pedagogy in each of the 
three program areas, and of the Administrator with the four Chairs. They have 
coordinated policy topics and devised common activities for the residencies. 
Movement has been generated toward meeting program goals of a coherent 
curriculum for working adults in three selected professional fields, and an 
approach to learning which integrates the best of traditional and 
non- traditional modes of study. 

The character and organization of the curriculum in each of the three 
areas of study was designed to include knowledge, process, and values. The 
content was timely and significant, usoful and of interest to adul'.s, and it 
addressed needs that are real to adult learners. Readings, lectures, films, 
case studies and contracts were all shaped around themes in each study area. 
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Continuity of themes, sequencing, such as micro to macro perspectives, and 
integration of learnings via discussion, reports, and presentations were part 
of the organization of the curriculum. Components of content, learning 
activities and evaluation of adult student learning in the graduate program 
contracts were consonant with conceived and operative purposes of the 
curriculum. 

B. Residency I (January 28-31, 1984) 

One purpose of the residencies was to provide the faculty and the 
students in the graduate program with the opportunity to transmit si±ject 
matter information both formally and informally. Group discussions, a key 
element, were planned to help process information from the readings. The 
residencies also provided students and mentors with a time to meet and to 
discuss past and future study. 

In addition, the residencies also helped to validate the program and to 
establish its special reality as participants shared opinions, beliefs, 
abilities, and emotions. There was the opportunity to talk about values, 
expectations, and procedures to help define the roles and responsibilities of 
graduate students in a new program. 

The aims of the graduate program residency were "to generate curiosities, 
ideas and new friends, as a family; to achieve a good sense of the studies to 
be undertaken in the next 16 weeks..." declared an administrator at the 
opening of the first residency. (Research Staff Observation, 1/28/84.) 

Residency periods were intended to supplement the mentor/tutorial system 
of graduate independent study at ESC. Face-to-face communication participated 
in by all members of the residency group, together with parity among those of 
the group who in the "outside world" actually may differ greatly in status, 
were special features of such a residency experience. 
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The diversity of individual backgrounds ove^ many years of experience 
wiclened the area of resonance of new ideas and directions • In the words of 
one student, midway through the first residency: "I honestly don't think I've 
experienced such an intellectual ferment in my lifel It's a magical roomi It 
just keeps bubbling! The interplay is fantastic!" (Research Staff 
Observation , 1/30/84 . ) 

Setting and Arrangements > Stony Point Conference Center was selected for 
the residency site in part because of its proximity to the New York 
metropolitan area, which fulfills a condition which the State Education 
Department placed on the program's operations. It is al5io a secluded site, 
yet readily accessible. The relative isolation of the site limited demands 
from the outside world and helped to establish a unity of purpose among group 
members. 

Facilities at Stony Point include three housing units with room 
accommodations for 20 to 24 people in each building, as well as a lounge area 
for congregating* Meeting rooms in the main building are adaptable to 
different sizes and combinations for large group meetings or small group 
discussion purposes. The rooms are school-like in appearance. Blackboards 
and projection equipment are available. Seating can be arranged around oblong 
tables, or can be shifted as desired. 

People are welcomed hospitably at Stony Point, which is owned by a 
Presbyterian Church* organization. Efforts are made to accommodate needs and 
problems as they arise. Meals are simple. Walking, jogging, and meditating 
are possible recreative activities. 

Stony Point is not luxurious and is not costly. The no-frills style 
helped to shape an attention-to-task ethos at the residency, an environment 
conducive to learning. Most of the students found the setting and the 
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accommodations adequate and well located, although there was some chafing 

about the frugality. 

The comments of one student summed up the physical environment with the 

academic atmosphere from one point of view: 

The ambiance of the conference center leaves much to be 
desired. Seminar rooms are uncomfortable and aesthetically 
barren. Food is marginally acceptable for human consumption. 
Support services are primitive. Nevertheless, I emerged from 
this residency with a strong sense of academic community — more 
so than I have experienced with undergraduate work at ESC. I 
expect this sense of community to persist long after the 
discomfort of the physical environment has been forgotten. 
(First Residency Evaluation, 1/31/84.) 

On the evaluation forms distributed at the end of the residency, 67 
percent of the students rated facilities a 2 (on a scale of 1 to 4 with 1 
lowest~ORE Residency Evaluation Summary, 2/17/84). It may be that this 
particular aspect of the residency served as a focal point for the negative 
emotions related to uncertanties over new program possibilities. It is 
interesting to note that at the final residency, held in the same location, 
the physical environment was much less of an issue. 

Program Activities . The students had arrived and registered and the 
orientation for the residency began at 1:30 p.m. on Saturday. Introductions 
to each of the three graduate degree areas took up the afternoon, followed by 
a social hour from 5:00 to 6:00. James W. Hall, President of Empire State 
College and John Jacobson, Provost, were among those present to welcome 
students. 

The inaugural graduate lecture, "Public Policy: History of the Black 
American Family," was delivered in the evening by Herbert Gutman. Dr. Gutman 
is Professor of History at the Graduate Center, City University of New York, 
and is a member of the Graduate Council of the ESC graduate program. The 
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lecture was followed by panel questions and discussion with faculty Chairs and 
served to model and set standards for program activities. 

The graduate program residency was comprised of faculty formal lectures, 
films, case studies, discussions, student presentations and student/mentor 
conferences. Activities were carefully balanced, and plenary sessions, as 
well as small group activities were planned (see Residency Schedule, Appendix 
E). 

Resources, including films, had been carefully chosen in advance by the 
faculty panels and the graduate program Chairs for the extent to which they 
contributed to the understanding of the policy process and to communication. 
"Angle Vera" and "Controlling Interest" were two fil^ used for discussion 
purposes during the first residency. 

Of special note was one of the introductory r^tctivitics of the first 
residency — the presentation of a paper assigned to students in the Culture 
area. The eight students in the Culture Studies group were given an 
assignment, "Cultural Consideration of One's Own Life," to be con^leted prior 
to the January residency. Drawing upon Alfred Kazin's A Walker in the City , 
students were asked to choose one space that transmits a sense of their lives 
and represents some of its major elements. For Kazin, the kitchen in his 
Brownsville home was "the center of the household." "It was in the kitchen 
that many of the events that shape Kazin's outlook transpire. Here his family 
gathers and here the activities of work are carried on in a space enclosed by 
the artifacts of his family's life" (Gallagher, Culture Studies Writing 
Assignment, January 1984). Students were asked to describe one space in 
sufficient detail (sound, sight, touch, smell) so that a reader can picture it 
accurately, and can understand why it is significant in their lives. 
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Early in the residency, students read their papers to the entire Culture 
Studies group and a lively discussion followed, with both faculty and students 
connnenting on the papers. The quality of the papers presented was unusually 
high. Research staff discussed with the faculty the educational significance 
of this assignment and its importance as a way to stimulate; meaningful 
discussion, to serve as an ice breaker for the group, and to create an 
immediate sense of group cohesion. One student's essay is contained in 
Appendix F to illustrate the value of this opening assignment. 

Program activities also included formal faculty lectures, such as those 
in Labor which ranged from micro to macro perspectives on the theme of plant 
closings. T^Ln overview of program expectations and guidelines were put forth. 
Approaches to carrying out research, how to get started, and where to go for 
information were explained. 

Discussions became thoughtful exchanges between faculty and students or 
students and other students. Comments were invited freely. Questions were 
skillfully managed by the fec^lcy, who kept discussions focused. Clarifying, 
probing and drawing out techniques were used, and usually more than half of a 
class was actively involved. 

In response to unanticipated needs, a special orientation for non-ESC 
alumni took place on the second day. Issues such as contracts, evaluations, 
and billing procedures were addressed at the meeting. Such sessions are 
important to schedule in all future residencies. 

Student/mentor conferences to plan the Introductory Phase of work, with a 
view toward the whole degree, were generally very productive. At this point 
in their studies there were a number of students who shifted from full time to 
half time status after realizing the scope and rigor of work expectations. 
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In evaluative ratings by students at the close of the first residency, on 
a scale of 1 to 4, 45 percent rated 3 and 48 percent rated 4 on the content 
element in their program area. A total of 60 percent rated 3 and 26 percent 
rate 4 on residency activities. (ORE Residency Evaluation Summary, 2/17/84.) 

Interchange . The interchange during the residency allowed the group of 
participants to tap diverse knowledge quickly as a means of developing new 
ideas and new knowledge. Each of the participants had some unique skills or 
ideas to contribute, yet the topic of the moment was of common concern. Some 
students contributed more than others. People observed were attentive, alert, 
and interested in what was going on. Few were timid or passive. 

Interaction was on-going and intense, such as breakfast meetings and 
evening sessions often lasting after 10:00 p.m.. There were few scheduled 
breaUcs, and many sessions lasted longer than scheduled. It was, 
paradoxically, both an exhausting and an exhilarating experience for 
participants. 

Progress in the program, midway through the residency, was perceived in 
various ways by students. "How*s it going?" was the question in the 
interviews. 



— It's going OK. I*m just concerned that I'm on the right 
track. After I talk with my mentor I'll get back on my 
level. 

Everything is unique to me now— -the issues that they're 
throwing at us. The whole thing hinges on reading and 
talking. I think the 4 days are really a long time. 

— Pine I I think the presentations were good in the seminar. 
I think the main criticism I have was there is too much 
emphasis on negative behavior of corporations, rather than 
on things of a cooperative nature that could be done. I 
think there should have been more discussion in tho area of 
how busiress and labor can work constructively. 

I think there should be a session on public sector unions. 
That's the only union that has continued to grow in the 
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last 10 years— that's the growth sector. (My background is 
in government.) 

These are more observations than criticisms. I have no 
heavy criticism. I think the presentations were carefully 
prepared. 

I think people have to focus on how do we forestall 
[negative behavior) or change it. I realize that calls for 
a lot of creativity and imagination. It's hard for people 
to realize what can be -done. 

I think the unions have to make an all out effort to help 
the rank and file, help to educate the worker, retrain. 
There ' s singly too much rhetoric. I think the way to 
capture people's support is by helping them first. 

Finel Getting a little fatigued, but overall, it's very, 
very good. That's not to say I won't have something to say 
at the end. I've got some thoughts about o^'erall 
structure, but the content was excellent. Overall, very 
strong. 

I think very well. We've had plenty of lively discussion. 
My problem is I have plenty of ideas but I need focus. I 
think that's coming" around. 

Good I I think the readings that we had — the discussion 
with the films and the readings — reinforced the whole 
concept. It's giving , us a good kicking-off place, a good 
foundation for study. That's what it's all about. 

The speakers have been very effective. They're certainly 
knowledgeable in their areas . They ' ve given effective 
presentations • 

I also think that it's been helpful to associate with other 
people, both in free time and in the social hours. It's 
been very helpful. 

I think I ' m looking forward to the conclusion of the 
seminar, getting all the work done, and perhaps comparing 
it with other students' efforts. 

I'm really enjoying the interaction. I think they're 
wonderful — everybody — administrators, staff, students. 

I'd like more interaction between Business and Labor. Like 
the Controlling Interest film, if we could have seen that 
together, with someone like an armed guard to keep us 
apart. 

Again, I'd like to bring up if we- can get together 
informally, like in the middle of March. I think it would 
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be interesting to get together while we're in the middle of 
projects. 

— As far as I'm concerned, it's going quite orderly, being 
the first program of this sort. I think they're imparting 
a lot of information that we're looking for. I've spoken 
to a lot of other people and they think the same way. 
They're happy that they're here. 

The instructors seem to be quite informed on their topics. 
The class as a whole, including the observers, is quite 
helpful. This is really important to me. The frustrations 
aren't there. If you're frustrated you can't grasp what 
you're looking for, and I don't find that here. 

The lecturers - they're prepared with their topic. They 
not only lecture, but answer the questions as well, and 
stimulate, responses from the participants. During the 
lectures they cause you to think. 

From the way that I see it, it can only get better, not 
worse. It has great potential. Personally, I would like 
to see it progress to where one day they'd have a doctoral 
program. 

(Research Staff Interviews, 1/30/84.) 



On the final evaluation by the students, most frequently mentioned as 
particularly valuable aspects of the residency were the mentor and the group 
discussions. These aspects, as well as the lectures, contributed much new 
information and provided a great deal of material for the participants to 
think with and about. New associational starting points and new orientations 
were provided in the study of policy formation and implementation. 

The following sampling of expressions of satisfaction with the 

interchange demonstrate the spin-off effects and the special ethos of the 

residency. Most valuable experiences are described. 

— The most valuable experience was the coming together of the 
idea of the degree program and the people, faculty and 
students, who must implement it. It was indeed a 
pioneering session , and , as such , meandered as well as 
proceeded in a straight line. What was most evident was 
the sincerity, goodwill, and high level of academic 
thinking and concern that prevailed. I particularly 
appreciated the sensitive selection of the movie, and the 
excellent discussion that followed. It was a time of 
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dedication, some inevitable groping, but [a time] of the 
highest intellectual encouragement on all levels. 

It was the overall view and coming together which was 
effective for me. Group discussion, reading of papers, and 
program planning I found very valuable. 

Group activities/discussions were most valuable. 
Terminology use, concepts, concrete examples of different 
ideas and artifacts changing through time, combined to give 
me a much better xanderstanding of the program's content and 
approach. 

Group discussions were perhaps most valuable in offering me 
the opportunity to articulate my program intentions and 
gain insights into those of others. Such an opportunity 
might not have been possible giyen the independence of the 
program. Such interchange boosts • the vitality. 
Discussions with mentors and faculty members reassured me 
that this program will work and is real... 

I found the round table discussions of whatever it is that 
constitutes "culture" and that of policy to be the most 
valuable aspects. The mentors started it and then it grew 
by leaps and bounds based on the students' participation 
and their own perceptions of the topic at hand. 

Working in a group atmosphere to resolve problems, study, 
etc. Availability and interest on the part of all mentors 
to provide information and assistance on request. 

...The group discussions which subjected me to extremely 
interesting, varied, challenging and stimulating 
interaction with a widely diverse group of personalities, 
ideas, concepts, opinions, feelings, and interests, I feel 
much knowledge can be derived by partaking in such 
interaction. 

The opportunity to tap into the collective knowledge of 
both mentors and participating students.. 

I enjoyed the informal way in which the activities were 
conducted, a complete opposite from classroom rigidity. 

I found small group discussions most valuable as there was 
more of an opportunity for honest, controlled interaction, 
and a fuller , more detailed discussion . I thought the 
format was good and the subjects covered, however briefly, 
helped to define some direction for myself. They also 
allowed me to examine what prior knowledge I have, even if 
all of the "terms" and "definitions" are not there. 

The small group discussions were very effective in 
discussing all the various activities entailed. One was 
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able to communicate his/her thoughts, ideas, questions 
and/or concerns. The meeting with my mentor also gave me 
time to discuss and ask questions and generate a thought 
process on the content of the degree program. I also found 
the openness and interaction with other mentors generated 
thought. . . 

— ...The group discussions and movies have given me a wider 
and brighter scope of knowledge. I have had the privilege 
to get the time to complete my project planning perspective 
with my mentor. 

— The method of becoming acquainted v;ith the topic of 
deindustrialization through reading prior ro the seminar, 
which was then integrated into the lectures and discussions 
was helpful/ in that it was a consistent approach. 

— The design was very well planned and coordinated. The 
readings were effectively reinforced with the speaker 
presentations and films. The mentor-faculty involvement in 
group discussion proved highly effective* 

— With the anxiety about entering the prograia, I found the 
group discussions most effective in making me a part of the 
group. 

— Individualized meeting with personal mentor; helpfulness of 
all instructors in the Labor and Policy Studies seminar; 
all of the lectures were valuable in some ways; the topics 
on policy mciking were stimulating and thought inducing. 

~ The greatest situations occurred by the interactions 
between groups and within individualized groups. 

(First Residency Evaluation, 1/31/84.) 

Ideas and new directions stimulated during the residency, as recalled by 

students, are sampled below: 

— The residency was useful in helping me relate my particular 
background and interests with the overall philosophy of the 
graduate program in culture/policy. I began to consider 
areas where I had previously done work at ESC in a larger 
framework, and saw opportunities for expansion and 
amplification. I considered broader philosophical 
questions that were raised by the discussions, and related 
these questions to the work already done, and to projected 
work toward my degree. As a very practical aspect of this 
residency, I gained new insight into resources and research 
techniques that I would use in this program. 
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— The freshness and willing exchange of ideas was very 
encouraging. The variety of good, open thought was 
generally inspiring and greatly assisted me in directing my 
own program. 

— The mentors, probably because of their varied experience 
and knowledge, were able to clear a number of blanks and 
misconceptions during our sessions, and to provide the 
sources (titles, authors, etc.) of a vast store of reading. 

— I feel, personally, that I must develop my thesis to 
incorporate rather than exeirplify the degree program, but 
its nature did give rise to a very exciting course of study 
that will enable me to pick up threads in my life that I 
know were about to be lost in time' s drift. For that 
opportunity I am most grateful. 

— The whole issue of relating what transpires on the local 
level to the global political/economic picture. 

— Not so much new ideas but a better focus on ones I had 
already considered. Several sources mentioned during class 
will be investigated. 

— I believe that the whole idea of polarization between the 
haves and have nots gave me much to think about. The idea 
of plant closing and economic dislocation was (and is) 
foreign to me, being in the public sector, so overall it 
was interesting. 

— Topics such as the social impacts upon communities and 
families due to planu closing, etc. Ways of educating and 
reaching the working masses. Ways in which work 
relationships can ba improved between management, employer, 
and employees. 

— I feel I was stimulated to scrutinize policies and policy 
relationships more closely. 

— Just an excitement to get started. 

— Issue of national and international policy; new contacts; 
sharing ideas with peers. 

— The interdisciplinary approach. A reasonably exhaustive 
investigation of course material to promote competency in 
said areas. 

(First Residency Evaluation, 1/31/84.) 

How could the residency be improved? Areas for consideration suggested 
by the students cover issues such as student participation in planning. 
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interaction among all groups^ workshop format, prominent speakers, agenda in 
advance, and time management. 

— Ask for input from students prior to subject matter 
selection for each session. Design sessions with greater 
participation for students (conversely reduce use of 
straight lecture) . 

— I think there might be more interaction between groups in 
an organized fashion and perhaps a formal series of 
lectures in which the faculty members tell us something 
about themselves and their own individual interests. I 
also felt" that at least one other evening, making it all 
three evenings in effect, a program be planned. 

— While a great deal of straight lecture was needed to form a 
foundation, active participation in a workshop format would 
add needed diversity and develop analytical skills. 

— I'd suggest drawing upon a few labor and management 
specialists who deal with industrial-labor problems through 
their work to provide more direct analysis of current 
issues in labor-management relations and the involvement of 
government policy making in these issues. 

— Prenotification of exactly what the residency was to entail 
would have alleviated many fears (matching of readings to 
topics, etc.)» 

— Improve time management by condensing more into tighter 
time frames, i.e. start Saturday morning at 8:00 and 
complete Sunday evening; a two day intensive with a social 
hour at the end of each evening's activities. 

(First Residency Evaluation, 1/31/84.) 

Aside from wishing for "bacon and toast with the eggs," other comments 

were generally positive, forward and upward thinking, such as the following 

examples: 



— I think the program is eminently worth doing, and doable. 
Along with many others, I am looking forward to an early 
implementation of a doctoral program. 



— Superb! I . . . learning experience. Our first residency has 
been effective in laying the groundwork for graduate 
independent study. Resources have been already defined and 
the faculty support is obvious. 




— The residency or group concept could be a useful vehicle at 
other points during the graduate program both as a source 
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of ideas and as a forum for presenting "Works in Progress." 
Addition of other group sessions in the second and, if 
appropriate, third year of the program is highly 
recommended. 

— As the program was brand new, I believe the overall 
organization was outstanding. Having been involved in 
setting up new programs and making procedural changes in 
aspects of employment, I can understand the difficulty of 
covering all angles. 

— Graduate newsletter either locally or statewide would keep 
group current, provide vehicle for information with regard 
to programs /activities/projects being pursued by each 
individual. 

— I was very impressed with the residency, it was a great 
deal more than I expected. It was a very good way to get 
started in a program of independent study by giving a sense 
of support and stability. 

(First Residency Evaluation, 1/31/84.) 

Thus the students entered into a new culture and were provided with the 
opportunity to stretch, to change, and to grow. There was much evidence of 
shifting of gears into high, of full involvement, and of ideas on transferring 
and using learnings in real life situations. The special spirit of the 
residency was reinforced by group discussions. Frequently mentioned was the 
desire to meet in the future, and a strong sense of community was achieved. 
C. Mid-Term Student Progress 

Prior to the second residency, contact was made on the telephone with 

about half of the students in order to record their progress in the program. 

The following example of animated student response was typical. The interview 

questions are underlined. 

Overall, how would you describe your experience in the ESC 
graduate program at this point? 

I • ve finished one paper , and am about half done with 
another. I've spent a lot of time with it. I feel good about 
what I'm doing. It's a lot of work. 
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What pew ideas y new directions/ or options have become open to 
you as a result of participation in the program ? 

I can think of something pretty sensational I In the 
course of doing my paper I came across the 'jEducational 
Alliance" that was set up a hundred years ago by immigrants. 
I asked for further reading « They said there was nothing on 
it. I'm going to be the one to do something about it! My 
mentor is excited about it, and I'm excited about itl 

What changes in yourself are you aware of as a result of your 
efforts in this program? 

I feel like I'd rather be doing this than working. It's 
almost as if it is a job. It's a tremendous responsibility • 
I'm going to do it . I'm working harder. I'm reading like 
crazy • My eyes are burning out. 

What factors have helped you achieve your goals in the program 
so far? 

First of all, my mentor is really good, really creative, 
very knowledgeable. I ask him questions thinking he doesn't 
know the answer, and what he does know just shocks me. 

People, friends, relatives ask me how it's going. They 
read my writing. They think it' s good. Your confidence 
builds. There was one period when I almost panicked. [My 
mentor] helped me pull it together — there was no need to 
panic. I'm developing confidence about things intellectual* 

What factors have been more of a hindrance than a help in 
achieving your goals? 

Social commitments. I can't say there have been many 
barriers. If I didn't make appointments to go here or there I 
may have finished earlier. 

How frequently have you talked with your mentor since the 
initial residency ? About what ? 

The first couple of weeks after the residency we sort of 
got things together. It was 2 or 3 weeks before we met, but I 
was reading so I didn't mind* 

I see him every week. really is available. I've had 
at least 6 meetings with him in the last 6 weeks. Some are on 
the readings, the core readi.if^s. Either I had to do a paper 
or he had to be satisfied with .:h.?t I read. Generally it's on 
the reading. We kick it around. 

When it came to writing the paper, he sort of guided me. 
I had all these ideas and couldn't settle on one of them. He 
sort of peeled it away and I sort of focused. I read a 
lot— probably more than anyone i:j the program. People I 
interviewed gave me other lists. 
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Are there any other comments you would like to make? 

I'm just glad I'm doing it. I'm glad I'm in the program. 
I feel like a pioneer in a way and I like that. I feel happy 
about the whole thing. (Telephone Interview, 4/10/84.) 

From information gathered in the interviews, a quality of great effort to 
achieve came through. The amount of work involved in the program was often 
mentioned. Generally, students were challenged by the work. Some full time 
students, however, were finding the study load difficult to maintain. 

Students appreciated the larger context given to the subject matter, and 
many doors were opening for them. Most students were beginning to realize a 
greater potential in their own personal capabilities. 

Some new ideas and new directions as a result of participating in the 
program were described in terms of increased self -awareness, self-confidence, 
and interest in the field: 



— I became aware that there was more value in my background 
than 1 was aware of before — I have eclectic skills. I'm 
recognizing that I can work harder than I thought I could 
work on a formal education degree. The independent study 
aspect gives me a .^ense of investing myself in my 
education. As a result of it I'm putting in a lot more 
effort than I expected. I'm making a lot more of an 
emotional commitment to the quality of work, which in many 
respects is being more mature. The independent nature of 
the program brought this out in me. Because I'm moving 
from a business-orienteci background, I have also learned 
more about the concerns that are not technical, but 
humanistic — the community. I'm learning that I have a real 
interest and probably a contribution to make in that 
aspect, 

— I'm more confident now that I can handle the work. I find 
tha'-. I'm now able to open up more and converse with others. 
I'm also able to deal and work more sensibly with my 
co-workers on my job. I'm able to understand now why 
supervisors and managers are motivated the way they are — 
understanding myself and understanding others. 

— I'm more intensely interested in the field than ever 
before. 
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Typical factors that were helping to achieve goals were ability to -work 
independently, self discipline, mentor contributions, the structure of the 
residencies and a strong feeling of need for a degree. 

— I think it^s mostly my own independence^ my continuing 
ability to work independently. 

— .•.the mentor and my own desire for this, the feeling cf 
wanting to have this degree down the road. Obviously I've 
got some feeling of need for the degree. 

— I think just the self-discipline I've always had. I do the 
readings, set time aside. I have a thirst right now for 
learning a lot more about the labor situation . My own 
thirst for additional knowledge is helping me with 
discipline. 

— The structure of the residency was very helpful, having us 
get together those first 4 days. Spending time with my 
mentor and, of course, exposure to other students was very 
helpful in formulating my direction in the program. Not 
only the presentations, but the discussions, the 
expectations, how the program would be structured, expected 
subject matter, what we would be expected to accomplish... 
It was very clear. Then the specific feedback I've been 
getting from my mentor on my project has been very helpful. 
We had a pretty clearly structured contract. It was used 
by all of us. It was a good guideline for all of us. 

(Telephone Interviews^ 4/11/84.) 

Factors that were more of a hindrance than a help were distance from 

mentor and the uncertainty created by changes in the program. 

— - ...the nearest mentor is over a hour away. It would 
obviously be better if a mentor could be close by. 

— Sometimes the difficulty in getting there, the traffic 
basically, 

— ...the courses, the titles have changed; what they want 
from ma has changed; almost all along the line,, things are 
changing for me. * 

(Telephone Interviews, 4/11/84.) 

Frequency of discussions with mentors ranged from two or three times a 
week, to once every two weeks, and averaged once a week. Conversations 
covered future student proposals, assignments, expectations of mentors, the 
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second phase of the program, educational planning, notes, resources for doing 
research papers, names of individuals to contact, the interpretation of 
readings, the direction of projects, problems of putting everything on paper, 
and a lot of ideas. The following comments illustrate the quality of the 



interaction. 



— I've been frankly absorbing much of what we've been 
discussing — on-going attitudes toward life. The last 
couple of conversations were quite fulsome... 

— If I presented work, how should I proceed from there? She 
edited and suggested new directions for the research to 
take. 

— She had me work up a specific outline for my projects. We 
went over that in detail, as to what I would accomplish. 
She gave support for extra readings, and hss offered 
editorial comments on my readings while they were in 
progress. She's explained some of the reference sources. 

— Policy making. The reading material he has given me — we 
more or less relate it to things that are happening now in 
the federal administration in Washington or at my worksite; 
why and how these policies affect our lives as individuals, 
and what effect it has on the rich and the poor and the 
community. We hit on almost everything. 

— Frank Rader and three of us had a meeting that lasted an 
entire evening at one student's house. We had our own 
seminar, which was good. If you can continue to do that, 
it's really beneficial. You can really examine issues with 
a smaller group. We really helped one another with 
research questions; that's useful, too. That's the sort of 
thing, if you can do once or twice during the semester, 
that's good. 

It wasn't a social thing, it was very serious. What 
we did was review the progress of each of us. It was the 
same concept as the seminar but smaller. The whole idea is 
that we had someone like Frank who was willing to do that. 
It ' s another positive element , a real plus , in the ESC 
program. 

(Telephone Interviews, 4/11/84.) 



This summary comment was made by one student: 



— I was extremely excited at the beginning, the feeling due 
to Bob ' s enthusiasm, patience and everything. I want to 
continue. I have a great attachment to what's being done. 
People like Bob Carey and Ken Abrams are people with a 
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tremendous fund of knowledge. The professionalism of these 
men is on the highest level. Meeting them one-to-one — you 
couldn ' t get that anywhere else . I personally find it 
unique. It's a good school. 

(Telephone Interview, 4/11/84.) 

D. Residency II (April 26-29, 1984) 

Program Activities . Residency II, also held at Stony Point Conference 
Center, was structured much like the first, with several important differences 
(see Appendix G) . Student presentations, rather than faculty presentations, 
made up the core of the program. The student presentations were of 
exceptionally high quality generally, and they provided a kaleidoscopic view 
of policy issues which was mind expanding. Most of the students were well 
prepared to present their research. 

The second special feature of the final residency was the complex 
congressional hearing conducted by the Business and the Labor faculty. At the 
start of Residency II, students were given a case problem on two proposed 
reindustrialization bills — the Kemp-Garcia Free Enterprise Zones Bill and the 
Dodd-Conyers Jobs and Industry Bill. Each student w?.s then assigned to one of 
seven interest groups and asked to "prepare testimony that will - lain its 
stake in reindustrialization, its position on the propoLed Itgislf.tion, and 
any amendments to the proposed legislation that it supports." This testimony 
was to be prepared in three forms: a six-page position statement, a one-page 
summary of the position statement, and a twelve-minute oral presentation of 
the group's position. In preparing testimony, each interest group was to 
emphasize the following things: 

(a) provide an accurate description of the position its 
assigned "interest" would take with regard to the 
problem. 

(b) provide as much analysis and evidence as possible in 
support of its position and against those that it 
opposes. 
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(c) critique the proposed legislation and prepare amendments 
to deal with weaknesses in the bills as stated. 

(d) draw upon the assigned readings (not just those listed in 
the group description) in analyzing and marshalling 
evidence . 

e) avoid empty posturing; clear statement and careful 
analysis are more important than role-playing 
melodrama tics . 

(Case study hand out.) 
The seven interest groups were: AFL-CIO; Chrysler Corporation; The 
United Automobile Workers Union; the Mahoning Valley Unemployment Council; the 
Midwestern Conference of Mayors; the American Enterprise Institute; and the 
American Association of Textile Importers. in preparing testimony the 
interest groups consulted with faculty members assigned to the Congressional 
and staff roles of the Subcommittee on Industrial Development of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

Finally, the night before the hearing, the interest groups met with an 
outside panel of experts to review their positions. Members of the panel 
were: Roger Keeran, Director of Education, District 65, UAW who also teaches 
at Rutgers University; Steve Stamos, a political economist at Bucknell 
University who this spring was a visiting professor at the University of 
Massachusetts; and Clark Everling, a senior faculty member of the Center for 
Labor Studies, ESC, whose speciality is American History and Labor Studies. 

This panel gave an independent evaluation of the exercise after all seven 
groups had testified at the hearing. The evaluation panel critiqued the 
students' performance in terms of whether or not interest groups were getting 
at important issues, whether they maintained their positions without losing 
the focus of the message, how well the research was carried out, the detail of 
the analysis, the use of evidence, and how well the whole process worked. 
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Preparation by the seven interest groups for the staging of the hearing 
took place throughout the residency. Given the fact that students were also 
making their ovm presentations on a topic important to their area of study, 
the addition of this case exercise made for a fast-paced and high-pressure 
residency situation. To illustrate the substance of what occurred, the kinds 
of questions asked by the Congressional subcommittee, and the comments 
provided by the evaluation panels, we have provided excerpts from one of the 
seven interest groups in Appendix H. 

Overall, the case study exercise was an intriguing pedagogical device to 
bring Labor and Business students together on a common task. It stimulated 
thought, sharpened student's arguments and powers of analysis^ and proved to 
be a challenging and exciting task at the residency. Students and faculty 
took the case exercise seriously, approached their work with intelligence, 
good humor and imagination, and pursued those research efforts that were 
possible within the time and energy limits of the residency. Yet there was 
considerable stress and pressure around completing the case assignments, the 
lack of time to become fully prepared for the hearing, and the lack of time to 
improve each group's presentation between the outside evaluators' remarks the 
evening before and the group ' s presentation at the hearing the following 
morning • 

Students were given an opportunity to air their feelings and to discuss 
and evaluate the process at the end of the exercise. It was generally deemed 
to be a valuable learning experience. However, most of the students would 
have preferred to have been provided with the case and some related reading 
materials in advance, allowing more time for research and readiness. 

The educational value of this case exercise merits its continued use in 
future terms in the program. With some changes in the conditions •^.nder which 



the exercise is conducted, the pedagogical significance can be greatly 
increased. Perhaps the Cultural Studies students should also participate in 
the exercise. 

Interchange . The most valuable aspect of the second residency most 
frequently mentioned by students on their residency evaluations was 
presentations of students. The exchange of ideas during discussion continues 
to be important, as durirxg the first residency. Examples of comments follow. 



CULTURE 

— The presentations of the research done were the most 
interesting and most valuable aspects of the residency. 
The varied foci of interests, in themes, and in overall 
research and presentation were amazing in their scope. I 
believe they helped stimulate me to greater creative 
activity. 

' — Presentations were generally inspiring and the movies were 
an excellent change in pace as well as an enhancing eleuent 
to later discussions. I was disappointed in the lack of 
opportunity to participate in discussions/activities with 
the Labor/Susiness groups — there should be more interaction 
among them beyond social hours. 

— Presentations provided the most useful educational 
experience in the residency. Through them I became aware 
of various research and- writing methods that added to my 
ability to investigate and present topics. Also, because 
of the overlap in selected topics, I gained new references 
to use in my particular subject areas* Also of value was 
the mentor conference which was used to sketch out the 
overall direction and content of the jrest of my program. 

BUSINESS 

— The movies were extremely interesting and provided insight 
into the impact of labor issues on business in general. 
Group discussions, as before, are very helpful in sharing 
information, business experiences, etc. The individual 
presentations were also of benefit for information shared. 
The joint case was an heroic effort to stimulate thought, 
and an improvement over the shallower case of the last 
residency. 

— I think the overall design was most valuable because it 
brought out the best efforts in all who were in attendance. 
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It encouraged group effort and team work. I enjoyed it 
very much. 

— Groups discussions with intermittent consultation with 
mentors was very effective in stimulating thinking and 
discussion and in expanding and refining a policy position. 
In general the faculty resources available were excellent. 
The faculty-student ratio including outside consultants, 
neared overkill given the time limitations. 

LABOR 

— Presentations by Labor groups of their project paper was 
extremely interesting and educational. This tactic 
enhanced the scope, in a very realistic way, on the areas 
we are studying. Movie "Salt of the Earth" was excellent; 
fit in very well with my particular group (Labor Studies) . 

The exchange of ideas fostered was well planned through the 
case study exercise. Group discussions were most valuable 
because of the variety of knowledge shared among so many 
different backgrounds. 

(Second Residency Evaluation, 4/29/84.) 

Thoughts about improving the second residency emphasized the need for 

some variety in scheduling sessions and a lighter work load. More interaction 

between all three graduate area groups was desired. In the business and the 

labor groups, advance mailing of case study materials and instructions would 

have provided needed lead time to prepare work. These comments represent what 

was said by participants: 

CULTURE 

— Three hour stretches of paper presentations can become 
tedious. Do speakers at the end of the day receive the 
same courteous and concentrated attention as do earlier 
presentations? Break up the paper reading with other 
activities. 

— More interaction between all three program area. The value 
of us getting together should be for some formal as well 
as informal exchange. 

BUSINESS 

— Time in advance to research the case study topic and bring 
apjaropriatie materials would have increased the quality and 
factual content of the policy discussions. At some point 
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having to take an opposite position to one's original 
assignment and to research and defend that position. Had 
there been more time our group would have attempted 
coalition building over common issues with other groups. 



(1) Advanced receipt of case study material. (2) Better 
coordination of schedules between Business and Labor 
groups. (Could not effectively meet with other students*) 

(3) Advance notice regarding intent (behavioral objectives) 
re : case studies . ( 4 ) Shorter dai ly work schedu les — 
perhaps extend residency one additional day. (An 
exhausting experience which did not enhance quality of 
presentations. ) 



Ideas and new directions stimulated by the residency were notable. Th6 
benefits of group support, further insight into personal strengths and 
weaknesses, and broader perspectives of issues were attained. 



— For students working in a vacuum/ these sessions are 
valuable. In academic community we are motivated to 
excellence and are supported by the same efforts the other 
raembers are making. 

— I received both some excellent, valuable suggestions as to 
sources of support for my thesis , and some heartening 
feedback as to the overall worth of the project. 

— Interrelation of topics of presentations was interesting 
and gave me new insight and ideas which will be useful in 
the future. Also, hearing other presentations heioed me to 
better reflect on my own strengths and weakne-scss. 



— To take an ever broader look at the pro and con of all 
business and government and labor efforts. 

— My thinking broadened on the complexity of issues involved 
in both the policy questions and the practicalities 
(including political) in implementing a national industrial 
policy. 

— The group discussions and also the case problem and "the 
guests" on the final day. I thought the testimony of the 
interest groups were very interesting and .nind stretching 
because of the diversity of opinions which were well 
presented* 



LABOR 



(Second Residency Evaluation, 4/29/84.) 



CULTURE 



BUSINESS 
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LABOR 



— To do some reading on political processes for legislative 
hearings. Spend more time in developing research skills. 
Stimulated through contacts to do some study in areas 
outside labor to broaden overall knowledge. Presentations 
by labor group students were very stimulating and 
educational* 



Other comments included the following potpourri of thoughts and feelings. 
Contacts with other students and mentors were appreciated. Evaluation of the 
case study exercise, considering the work load and the prepairation time, was a 
particular issue. 



— This is a wonderfully compatible group of people, and I 
hope we can continue some sort of meeting process. 

— Provide an opportunity for more meetings and personal 
interchange with our Culture group as a whole — for exchange 
and for solidifying this notion of context. 

— The "residency" needs to be conti/iued in years 2 and 3 of 
the program. However, that getting together and sharing of 
information could be done on a voluntary basis without the 
extras (e.g. films, discussions). I do believe, however, 
that ESC should be involved in organizing the annual "Wbrks 
in Progress" sessions and that mentors should work with 
students to use the annual session as part of their 
oversight activity. 



— (1) Great improvement over first residency. (2) Mentors are 
a good supportive group. (3) Perhaps more specific 
direction could be given to students; this might assist 
students to plan better study. (4) Also mentors should 
communicate with each other so that the same information is 
given to all students. (5) Important time not allotted for 
individual mentor/student conferences. This was a prime 
time. 



— Very good way to sum up and conclude first term. Both 
residencies were very worthwhile. Each of us was exposed 
to such variety of backgrounds, interests, and 
aspirations — an important part of the educational 



(Second Residency Evaluation, 4/29/84.) 



CULTURE 



BUSINESS 



LABOR 
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development of each of us. Enjoyed the residency very 
much. Particularly impressed by the authenticity of the 
case study groupings on final morning of residency. 

— Evaluation and criticisms of outside panel at case study 
sessions were dealt with too heavily from angle that case 
studies were part of the ei:5tire spring term and not just a 
2 day sketchy grouping of individuals to prepare testimony 
on such complex issues . However , their criticisms were 
constructive (for the most paxi:) . 

(Second Residency Evaluation, 4/29/84.) 

Thus the Policy Studies seminar helped to wrap up the first term for the 
initial group of graduate students. The first term officially ended May 12, 
1984. Some of the students were working on research methods courses as well 
as the seminar to complete the Introductory Phase of their program. Others 
were planning to take research methods at a later date, along with other 
required topics or with electives. Some students continued their program into 
the summer term, and others stopped out of the program for personal or job 
related reasons. 

E. Contract Outcomes - Academic Progress 

Of 43 people that signed up for the first term, one person moved from the 
area, leaving 42 enrollee? in the cohort. The 23 students in the Business 
area worked with 7 different mentors including the area Chair. Five of the 23 
were full time students. At the end of August incomplete work was recorded 
for 6 students, all enrolled half time. 

Eight students in the Culture area worked with 6 different mentors, 
including the Chair. One student was enrolled full time. Incomplete work was 
recorded for half the students, none of whom were full time. 

In the Labor area 11 students worked with 4 mentors, including the Chair. 
Two students were enrolled half time. Incomplete work was recorded for 5 
students as of August 1, two of whom were full time. 
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A total of 17 mentors were teaching in the graduate program. Eight 
students were enrolled full time during the first tejnn. Incomplete work was 
recorded for a total of 15 students out of 42. Two of these 15 students were 
full time (Labor area) . 

Summer enrollment totaled 29 students, including 19 students in Business, 
5 in Culture, and 5 in Labor. Six Business students were full time; all other 
students were enrolled half time. Learning contract proposals for the summer 
term were received from 17 students in Business, 4 in Culture, and 5 in Labor. 
As of August, learning contracts were received from 11 students in Business, 2 
in Culture, and 3 in Labor. Two Labor students withdrew from the summer term. 

Research staff plan to systematically review and analyze the contract 
evaluations in order to assess the learning outcomes as reported in those 
documents. Since more than one-third of the documents are not in the files as 
of the end of August, this analysis will be deferred until the fall. 
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IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 



In concluding this report, research staff will summarize major issues 
that emerged from the experience of the first term — issues that are likely to 



seeking authorization to offer a graduate program. Empire State College 
launched its new program in January 1984. Empire State has ambitiously 
initiated a new model for graduate education on the higher education horizon. 
Assessing this new model of graduate education is a primary concern of this 
first evaluation effort. Since the first two terms are now completed, it is 
appropriate to examine carefully how the program worked. We therefore have 
organized our recommendations around four aspects of the Introductory Phase of 
the new model: program organization; the graduate students; program 
implementation - the curriculum; and program implementation - the residencies. 
A. Program Organization 

The graduate program was successfully launched under ESC's broad 
educational mission to create and test new models of education. In designing 
the new Master's program, attention was given to both structural and 
humanistic features: a 36 credit degree offered in 16 week terms, three times 
a year, which permits flexible scheduling and different approaches to 
learning. Included were: faculty directed seminars which include brief 
residencies and periods of independent study; individual learning contracts 
carried out with the guidance of a mentor; cross registration at other 
accredited graduate institutions; a practicum or field study; and directed 
distance learning. Each program will enable students to: develop the 
professional skills needed to advance in their careers; broaden their 
understanding of the policy-making process and of the relevant policy issues 



remain as the program continues to develop. After a very long period of 
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in their field; and increase their awareness of the conflicting values and 
choices in contemporary society (ESC, Master of Arts Program Brochure , revised 
edition, May 1984). 

A collegial decision-making style ad^ed collective energy to the evolving 
program design and resulted in a high degree of commitment from the faculty 
involved. The participatory planning process, though somewhat difficult to 
coordinate and fully implement, helped in evolving an experience for students 
that capitalized rather well upon the expertise and professional experience of 
the faculty. Some trial and error was a necessary part of the process. By 
focusing full attention on the Policy Studies seminar, the area Chairs and the 
faculty successfully established the basic format for the residency, carried 
out the educational tasks, and brought the students to a very satisfying level 
of perfoinjiance in the contract work completed. Overall, the initial design 
for the Introductory Phase served well the objectives of the students and the 
program goals of the faculty. 

Goal Complexity, Ambiguity, and Clarity . The issue of goals has numerous 
aspects and subtleties enmeshed within it: What are the goals of the program? 
How are the students' goals met? What expectations of performance are 
conveyed in the academic goals? and so on. At the general level of program 
conceptualization, program goals may be stated clearly although somewhat 
abstractly. In the SED proposal and in the FIPSE grant proposal, the program 
goals were set forth in a language that gained consensus and support for the 
Master's program. In the design of the program as reflected in the^ 
Introductory Phase experience, a greater goal specificity occurred. Goals 
were set forth in introducing students to the program, in the language of the 
Policy Studies contract, in mentor-student discussions, in the way the 
residencies operated, and in the evaluation of student work at the end of the 
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term. The topic of appropriate educational goals, program goals, student 
goals, faculty goals, and so on is far more complex, ambiguous, and difficult 
to analyze than can be done in a summarizing section of this report. Yet we 
do want to illustrate the issue of goals with one example that may help the 
thinlcing and planning for the future. 

We wish to address the goal issue in terms of the purposes and 
expectations for the residencies. In the information sent to the students and 
in the design of the Policy Studies contract, the goals for the residency 
were : 

— Introduce the student to the general concept of Policy 
Studies and its application to the field of business, or 
labor, or culture. 

— The student will begin to plan a program for an M.A. in the 
area choser^. 

— Lectures by members of the faculty and outside experts will 
be given on such subjects as the nature of Policy Studies, 
policy analysis, and policy issues in the particular area. 
Thus the student will be presented with an analytical 

• framework for policy study. 

— The student will prepare and make a brief presentation at 
Residency II on a policy topic selected in discussion with 
the mentor, and engage in group discussions of the policy 
theme (in each area) and of policy analysis in general. In 
addition, the student will prepare a second paper on a 
policy problem in the student's own organization or 
industry. 

(Graduate Program Model Contracts for Each Area, January 
1984.) 

In addition to these educational goals for students and faculty, there 
were other important goals involved in the first term: introduction of two 
case studies, (the second one at Residency II was very complex and brought 
Business and Labor students together) as major activities at the residencies 
themselves; and the curricular goals embodied in the FIPSE proposal as 
appropriate for this new model of graduate education. 
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From the student's viewpoint, the number and complexity of goals were 
great, the academic expectations were high, the pace and demands of the first 
term, especially the residencies, were substantial, and the interaction with 
faculty and with other students was intense and stimulating. Perhaps all this 
is as it should be. Yet, the residencies lasted three and one-half days and 
presented students with an often taxing and strenuous environment in which to 
sort out how their educational goals and their emerging degree programs would 
meet their needs within the Master's program context. 

To handle six qr seven demanding educational goals within the residency 
structure seemed to strain the student's abilities and energy level as well as 
fragment the faculty's efforts to keep the program coherent and challenging. 
Any three or four goals in themselves should be enough to satisfactorily serve 
the educational requirements of the residency component. Therefore, research 
staff believe that the program planners need to carefully think through the 
purposes of the residency in relation to the purposes of the Policy Studies 
Seminar. They should more carefully specify the kinds of activities that 
sustain those purposes as well as establish the structure of the residencies 
that set expectations for student performance. 



Recommendation 1 . Educational Purposes of the Policy Studies 

Seminar and the Residencies 

That the graduate program planners carefully set forth and 
limit the educational purposes for the Policy Studies seminar 
so that the students have a clear understanding of those 
purposes. Activities and academic expectations set for the 
students should also be clearly stated and understood. 
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Iroportance of Outside Consultants and Participants > A very important 
structural feature of the Policy Studies seminar is the use of outside 
speakers, special participants, and consultants during the residencies. The 
first term experience drew heavily upon such individuals: Dr. Herbert Gutman, 
a nember of the Graduate Council and a distinguished historian, delivered the 
inaugural Policy Studies lecture. Other members of the Graduate Council 
attended different sessions of both residencies. Three outside evaluators 
(Roger Keeran, Stephen Stamos, and Clark Everling) served as a panel to review 
student presentations at the Congressional Hearing at Residency II. The 
Congressional Hearing Case Study was originally the idea of Roger Keeran. 
Professor Keeran and Professor David Hakken, have been serving as curricular 
consultants in the Labor Studies program. 

Use of such "outside experts" serves many functions for the new graduate 
program: providing nationally recognized expertise on policy issues; 
providing students with an opportunity to learn first hand from such experts, 
thereby enriching their programs considerably; providing independent views of 
how well such outsiders see the ESC program working; stimulating the ESC 
faculty who may work jointly with the outsiders on common activities; and 
adding to the educational quality of the entire enterprise. Not only are 
these outsiders a welcome addition for the reasons cited above, but they also 
embody a basic feature of the program, that of interinstitutional cooperation 
and sharing of resource j. Furthermore, members of the Graduate Council have 
suggested that regularly drawing upon such outsiders provides a continuous way 
to assess and to review the quality of the program and will contribute to the 
preparation for eventual accreditation. Thus, the graduate program is off to 
a good start in the first term and we recommend that outsiders be regularly 
invited to contribute to the development of the graduate program. 
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Recommendation 2 , Use of Outside Lecturers, Evaluators and 

Consultants 

That the Graduate Dean regularly invite outside lecturers, 
evaluators and consultants to participate in the graduate 
program. 



Blending the Non-Traditional and the Traditional in a New Model . The ESC 
Master's Program is designed to link certain nontraditional and \:raditional 
features in a new program model attractive to mid-life and mid-career adult 
students (Graduate Education: A Model for Reform and Improvement, 3/28/83/ 
page 14) . It is important to restate those features as they were reflected in 
the design of the graduate program during the Introductory Phase of the 
program. Those most important features are summarized below: 



Degree Content: Strong, integration between theoretical study of 

policy and advanced study for professionals in 
business, labor, and culture. 

The ESC 36 credit program has three phases : 
introductoiry which includes a policies studies 
seminar (6 credits) and a research methods 
component (3 credits); an emphasis phase (21 
credits) where students concentrate on acquiring 
professional skills and knowledge in a 
particular field; and a summative phase which 
includes a culminating activity (thesis , 
practicum, or field study) where students pursue 
an in-depth study of an important policy issue. 

Program 

Individualiz. tion: Beyond the requirements of two co:.e seminars and 

the emphasis areas each requiring a minimiim of 
appropriate knowledge, each student develops an 
individual degree plan under the guidance and 
approval of a faculty panel. 
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Flexibility in time, place and mode of 
instruction. Students are required to attend 
residencies but the majority of academic work is 
accomplished through guided independent study. 
Cross registration in SUNY graduate courses is 
possible, but the program is not classrcom 
based. 



Attendance at each term's residency is required 
but scheduling is flexible through guided 
independent study to meet the educational needs 
of working adults. 



Core faculty from ESC plus wide range of faculty 
expertise drawn from " SUNY and other 
institutions. Students ,iave access to SUNY and 
CUNY library facilities through 

inter-institutional agreements. 

A new statewide irterinstitutional Graduate 
Council, appointed by SUNY's Chancellor, 
determines the policies of the program, sets 
admissions standards, evaluates academic quality 
and makes recommendations regarding how well the 
program is meeting the objectives set for 
graduate education at ESC. 



These key features of the ESC program provide a unique configuration of 
traditional and nontraditional elements in graduate education. A central 
evaluation question posed for ESC is: How well will these features work in 
the program's operation to insure a high quail uy education for adults? 
Although this report focuses only on the Introductory Phase experiences and is 
not intended to answer this central evaluei^cion question, initial findings and 
impressionistic views of the program indicate that the first term, the Policy 
Studies seminar, worked well in meeting students' educational objectives and 
the program's concern for ensuring quality academic performance by those 
students. 
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One question worthy of comment, after the first term experience, concerns 
the nature, amount, and duration of student interaction with faculty and 
peers. Since the ESC program is not classroom or campus based, is the 
participation and interaction at the residencies and with mentors over the 16 
week term sufficient to provide students with needed instruction, answers to 
their questions, and cross-fertilization of ideas among peers? Research 
staff, on the basis of careful monitoring of first term experiences, think 
that the data collected show very high quality and frequent interaction among 
students and faculty, which at the minimum is equivalent to what occurs on a 
traditional campus in a given semester. The hours spent in two four-day 
residencies where students met with faculty and met with each other far 
exceeded the clasoioom hours a half-time graduate student would log on a 
traditional campus. The Congressional Hearing Case, for example, involved 
Business and Labor students in very intense and very lengthy group discussions 
and preparations for testimony before the Subcommittee. Research staff called 
50 percent of the students during the term and asked about the frequency and 
substance of meetings with their mentors. Almost unanimously, students 
reported not only frequent discussions with their mentors but very meaningful 
and sustained academic discussions. Research staff also talked with a sample 
of faculty and found that no student was left uncontacted during the course of 
the term. 



R ecommendation 3 . Integrating Program Goals and Student 

Objectives 

That the Graduate Dean, Area Chairs and Faculty continue to 
develop the program in ways that fuse the best features of 
traditional and non-traditional education so that students' 
educational objectives are well met and high standards of 
academic peirformance are maintained. 
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Although the climate of both residencies and the spirit of the 
participants was positive and enthusiastic, there was a need for a coiranon 
transition experience at the close of Residency II. The powerful educational 
experience of the Congressional Hearing was especially significant for the 
Business and Labor participants, but the final lunch (many students decided to 
leave before lunch) did not serve to integrate the educational and social 
experiences of all those involved in the residency. There is a need for a 
common coming together which serves the educational and psychological purposes 
of wrapping up the Policy Studies Seminar, as well as launching the next phase 
of studies. Therefore, an activity which builds off the group feeling 
generated in the residencies and makes the transition to the next phase of 
study should be carefully considered for all participants. 



Recommendation 4 . A Common Transitional Experience for 

Residency Participants 

That the Graduate Dean, Area Chairs, and Faculty consider a 

common transitional experience for participants in the Policy 

Studies Seminar to stun up the Seminar as well as to prepare 
students for the Eni)hasis phase of their programs. 



B. The Graduate Students 

Students enrolled in the graduate program were generally highly 
motivated, responsible adults with long records of achievement at a variety of 
levels in very different areas. In the program, the students were taken from 
more limited perspectives toward global points of view. The diversity of the 
students * needs , interests , and backgrounds , combined with the variety of 
learning activities, allowed for many opportunities for rich intersection m 
the program. 
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Participants were attentive to one another, and efforts were made to 
understand and to share feelings and experiences. The general climate was a 
friendly one. Exceptions occurred when anxiety levels were especially high or 
pervasive; for example, in the Congression Hearing/case study at Residency II. 

There was a strong desire among members of the group to continue 
relationships. Some students were meeting in small groups independently in 
their home regions, which extended the prograon experience and the sense of 
community. In sum, the students benefited in many ways during the 
Introductory Phase of the program. Repeated surveys by research office staff 
showed that students were generally well served by their learning experiences, 
challenged by the demands or the program, and excited by the possibilities 
presented in a new model of graduate education. 

In section III E of this report, we addressed the issue of student 
progress during the first term. Fifteen out of 42 students (36%) did not have 
their evaluation of the first term work in the graduate office files by 
September 1, some four mor*-hs later. Although there may be valid reasons why 
the paperwork is not there, research staff are aware of several cases where 
students have completed their work but have not yet received a written 
evaluation. Because of the educational significance and senstivity of late 
paperwork for the graduate program, research staff think that the Graduate 
Dean should take appropriate action as indicated in Recommendation 5. 



Recommendation 5 . Appropriate Action on Student Progress in 

the Program 

That the Graduate Dean take appropriate steps to determine why 
paperwork is late (evaluating contracts, etc. ) and initiate 
action in those cases where College policy is not being 
followed. 
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C. Program Implementation - the CurricuJ.um 

Curricular Focus > Given the curricular possibilities that could be 
developed within the overall design of the graduate program, the creation of 
the graduate curriculum and its embodiment in the Introductory Phase 
activities takes on special meaning. Choices had to be made and plans put 
into practice. Faculty teams working under the guidance of area Chairs and 
the graduate program administrators met throughout the summer and fall of 1983 
to shape the curriculum and design the Policy Studies seminar. 

Faculty decided that each program area would have a thematic focus and 
the Seminar would be structured around that focus. Business faculty chose 
industrial policy. Labor faculty chose plant closings and Culture faculty 
chose urban culture and urban policy in modern America. Many of the 
activities at the residencies were carefully planned to reinforce students* 
attention on the themes selected. In addition to the readings, for example, 
the movies selected and discussed at the residencies included: Angi Vera , an 
ambivalent, sophisticated recounting of a young womer's political and personal 
education in the newly communized Hungary of 1948 (this film won the 
International Critic's prize at the Cannes Film Festivals 1979), Salt of the 
Earth y a semi-documentary recreation of an actual year-long strike of Mexican 
American zinc miners (a 1954 film); Controlling Interest , a film depicting the 
nature and operations of multi-national corporations, and The Business of 
America v;hich addresses the issue of whether the traditional American business 
system can reverse our Industrial decline and provide for the economic and 
social needs of all Americans. Faculty-led discussions of the films focused 
on the relation of the films to the Policy Studies themes and on the reactions 
of students to what they saw. The case studies used in Residency II for 
Business and Labor students deliberataly incorporated the themes of those 
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areas as dii the opening assignment used for Cultural Studies students* The 
idea of policy themes for each area provided a pedagogical focus and a 
strategic way to bring students, faculty, and the curriculum together, 
integrating professional studies with more liberal education components. 

An issue to consider for future curricular decisions, however, is whether 
the graduate program as a whole wants to develop a distinctive policy studies 
curricular focus, and how it will seek to implement it. In a discussion of 
the Policy Studies field at the Spring meeting of the Graduate Council, Warren 
Ilchman recounted the histor]' of Policy Studies developments, citing the Ford 
Foundation's initiatives in grants to ten major universities to establish 
formal policy programs in the 1960 's. Historically, Policy Studies has 
included a heavy social science tradition, taking a problem-focused 
orientation in the 1930' s, a process orientation in the 1950' s, a focus on 
purpose during the Great Society era of the 1960 's and early 1970 ^s and most 
recently on performance and productivity, according to Dr. Ilchman. In 
discussing the national and international focus of policy analysis at the 
Harvard Institute on Government, Princeton's Woodrow Wilson Center and similar 
centers at the University of California at Berkeley, at Michigan and at 
Wisconsin, Ilchman described why the Rockefeller College fcr the Study of 
Policy and Public Affairs (SUNY-Albany) decided to focus on New York State as 
a way to create a distinctive focus. In looking at where the field of Policy 
Studies is going, if the College desires to create a distinctive academic 
program, Ilchman urged ESC to consider the local level (local government and 
local public problems) as a focus cf study. (Warren ilchman. Presentation to 
the Graduate Council, May 3, 1984)*, 

Since most of the adult students attracted to ESC's program to date live 
and work in various communities across the state, and since ESC's faculty 
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working with such students also are spread across the state in regional 
centers, it might be worth considering the local level as an academic focus in 
policy studies. Furthermore, since the mid-1970s the federal government has 
been deregulating many agencies and disengaging from public policy formation 
at the national level and returning to the states and local governments 
responsibility for public service and public functions. 



Recommendation 6 . Distinctive Curricular Focus for 

Graduate Program 

That the Graduate Dean, Area Chairs, and Faculty discuss more 
fully the curricular focus of the graduate program to 
determine whether or not ESC wants to create a distinctive 
program focus. 



Degree Requirements > Another issue to be considered in planning next 
steps in the curriculum concerns the appropriate level of entering students* 
knowledge for the emphasis area chosen for study. For example, students 
seeking admission to the Business Studies program but lacking undergraduate 
course work in management theory, micro and macro economics, statistics, 
research methods, accounting, and computer skills have been admitted to the 
program but pose special advising and planning challenges for the faculty in 
order to bring these students up to an acceptable level of performarice needed 
for the degree. When an adult has been out of the academic environment for a 
number of years, it may be necessary to update some basic courses of study 
because of the rapid rate of change and obsolescence of knowledge. One way to 
handle the question of particular content deficiencies is to create 
comprehensive contracts which include catch-up undergraduate studies along 
with the regular graduate level studies. Perhaps the faculty need to consider 
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that those students, properly notified, will have to take additional course 
work beyond the 36 credits required for the graduate degree. Research staff 
have now completed curricular reviews of Master's programs in business 
administration, public administration, and labor /management (a survey of 
cultural studies programs is underway). The labor/management review, for 
example, contains an introduction describing the basic questions raised, 
excerpts from six individual programs (Baruch — CUNY/Cornell, MIT, Cornell, New 
School for Social Research, Rutgers, University of Wisconsin), analysis and 
commentary, and an appendix of course descriptions for each program (Crandell, 
ORE, 1984) . These curricular reviews show other MA programs with varying 
credits required for the degree, depending in part upon the preparation of the 
entering student. For example, SUNY-Albany has a 36 to 52 credit graduate 
program leading to a Master of Business Administration degree, conditional 
upon how well prepared the entering student is for doing the graduate work 
required for the particular degree. A series of introductory modules, with 
accompaning credit up to a total of 16 credits, are offered in the fall 
semester. Students may waive introductory courses based upon previous 
completion of equivalent coursework. 



Recommendation ! • Review of Degree Requirements 

That the Graduate Dean, Area CJiairs, and Faculty review the 
requirements for the Business, Labor and Cultura degrees to 
determine whether the present 36 credits of study is adequate 
to serve the kinds of students entaring the program* 



Maintaining an Internationa Perspective . Although not formally stated 
as a major program goal\, the inclusion of an international perspective on 
Policy Studies has occurred in the activities of the first term. At the fall 
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1983 meeting of the Graduate Council, the issue of an international 
perspective on policy studies was introduced. The Council endorsed the idea 
and expressed its concern that the program incorporate international 
perspectives and activities as appropriate. Policy studies, especially those 
themes of plant closings and industrial policy chosen by the Business ai)d 
Labor faculty, have enormous international aspects and consequences. The 
cases used, the readings assigned, the films shown, and the discussions held 
by faculty and st^'dents have touched upon some of the international dimensions 
of policy problems. Several of the first term students work for 
internationally-based companies and hold positions involving overseas travel 
and v'ork assignments. By singling out this issue as a important outcome, 
research staff want to call attention to the importance of the international 
perspective and to commend the program for the number of ways this perspective 
was addressed during the first term. 



Recommendation 8. Maintaining an International Persp ^t ive 

The Graduate Dean, Area Chairs, and Faculty should continue to 
consider .»ays to incorporate an international perspective on 
Policy Studies during subsequent development of the curriculum 
and subsequent term activities. 



D. Program Implementation - The Residencies 

It is clear that the residency experiences were highly motivatin-y and 
valuable for participants. There was an obvious intent to meet the needs of 
students with the program activities, as evidenced by the efforts and the 
contributions made by staff and students in presentations and discussions. 
The commitment of the ESC staff gave the residencies a special style. The 
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faculty established a momentum that grew over time into a charged atmosphere. 
Schedules were generally filled to overflowing. Tensions related to making 
oral presentations helped to create a dynamic environment. 

The multiple and often conflicting goals and constituencies in such an 
event as a residency make it difficult to orchestrate, especially with the 
time and financial constraints. Care must be taken to avoid overload or 
oversatiation in a residency situation which can result in fatigue, wandering 
attention, disintegration of an activity, or tune out. A regular orientation 
component for students new to the system might also be x^onsidered. It is 
important not to lose sight of the students* need to feel a sense of 
successful achievement at one level before continuing on to a new level of 
aspiration. 

It is important also to state emphatically that the first term 
residencies were a success and that the lessons learned can inform and 
contribute to the even greater effectiveness of subsequent residencies. 



Recommendation 9 . Design of Residencies and Appropriate 

Activities 

The Graduate Dean, Area Chairs, and Faculty need to 
conceptualize carefully the purposes of the residencies, plan 
the appropriate activities to meet those purposes, and 
schedule those activities in a manner that stimulates and 
challenges students and faculty. Given the new format of 
future residencies, the orchestration of the residency 
experience as a crucial component in a student's program is a 
piessing and paramount administrative and faculty task. 
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V. CONCLUSION 

Alfred North Whitehead once Soiid: 

The tragedy of the world is that those who are imaginative 
have but slight experience, and those who are experienced have 
feeble imaginations. Fools act on imagination without 
experience . Pedants act on knowledge without imagination . 
The task of the university is to weld together .imagination and 
experience. (Whitehead, 1929, p. 98) 

The challenge and the task of those involved in the creation, 
development, and implementation of a new graduate problem seem close to what 
Whitehead saw as the task of a university. The need to "weld together 
imagination and experience" in a learning environment sparked the creation of 
a new model of graduate education. in line with Empire state College's 
mission to experiment and to create, the first steps have now been taken to 
breathe life into a new model of graduate education, a model that endeavors to 
build upon the strengths of the best m traditional and non-traditional 
education. Empire State College's Master of Arts program, at this early stage 
of development, represents an intriguing combination of both imagination and 
experience aimed at serving the educational needs of today's adult learner. 
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APPENDIX B 
Graduate Program Organization Chart 
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APPENDIX D 



Academic Program Framework 
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APPENDIX E 



.■j..v-r', Esiprita srasE coLaasB. 



STODIES SEHIHRa 
SPRIK& 1984 



Hgsidency Schectala 
JaJMKSy. 23 - 31^ 1S84 
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^Daily sdtemzies for tJja tinre©. 

progranr grat^. of Business^ 
I=abor-aiulOilfcnz».are listed oa 
the £ollai»ing pages. Tkm evening 
: activxtlfis showa here- are comtaoxs 
I to all Be ajaaacy p art ieipattts. 



SaSCRDAY " 7;30-g>;30 SM ..^ Leetoge Hall 'l '. - ' . \" "\ ^ ■ ' 

Itttrodncfcions - Ectoert" OrriU^ Chair of Craaoatte Council . ' ■'. ' '' ^ ' ' 
" ■ and Prcgraaraaa^nistxatar ■ " ■ -■ ■ - 
Weaco=» to Parfcicipanta-. Jame* Hall. Prt^te* - Empire Stat« College 
Znaizsor^ Graduate Lecture 

•Pobiic ttOicys Histor7 8Ba:tte^Bla«3c&««icanFaadly- 

Sutaaa., firofeasor of History - Bia 
Ceito, dty Qhiveraity of lSet» Sorfc 

Piscnaaion 



at iSs- clos®. o£ Ms lectnre* Racsfesssor Gatmaa has 
agreed to respond to qaestions «iid coanants, A panal 
of Seaoiaar faculty vill latreSstca qjiaatioaa to bSta 



Faculty Pan^ 



John Baanett - Chalr^ Labor Sto>ii«» 
George Davsoa - Chair, Buazjieso Stx^es 
Harianna- PixmagaB -> Chair, Policy Stadiea 
Wayne Willis, Chair, Cttltural stodifts 
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EVr^ING PROGRAMS (cont>) 



Sunday ^ 7? 30-9; 00 PM Lecture Hall 

Pilax Angi Vera - introduced by MariaiiB€» Fimregsm^ Chair of Poli^ .y Studies 

Directors Pal GdJx>r, Hungary^ 1S79» ta aitaaivaleot, 

sophisticated, recounting of a young voaait's political and parsonaL 

education in the newly comnrunized Htmgary of 1948 • 

Hon International Critic's Prize at Canno« Film Festival 1979.. 
Won ••Gold Hugo** at. the Chicago Film Festival, in 1979 for beat: 
picture and Gold Pleqtza for best &ctxifs»^. 

(Group discussions of togi Verai are rchadnled: for Mandag irorssing^l 
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Honday - 7s30-9gOQ PK >>> 

Xnf orm al studrot inetwnrririing groc^ to be 

Gsccgd 1 Se^dnar 3/4 \. • 

Group IX Low^ Beta Mtg^ lEte. 

Grot^ XII lGK9&r Beta g^m'^'^ 

Seetis^ Roocr 

Host study in tha roR&inin? vesto of tiie IfoSLicy StaSSu^ SessSizasv &3id lis 
tbe graduate p r o gr ac t as a vhole^ viU be ^^ft ir m ^ g th' indo^^endissrt;- ctxs^ 

guided by mentors on an individual basis.. iMs &anser of study fits 1±ta needs 
and schedules of busy adults vitit various vorfc and. f^^ly rec^oxtsifadXifeLeau 
l^ertheless, soaintaining contact vith felloi^ students you have met at the* 
residency can be both interesting and helpful as you continue to stu3^ tow ard. 
the master's degree* 

During tMs final evenixt? of the residesK^r thifrreiBore^ ve hoiw ^rrmrp^ 
for groups of students across all three progr ams to meet and talk infcoaizallj. 
By exploring common interests^ you can begin to build a mnttial 
network that vill inform and enliven your graduate studies* 



SRTDRDftY. 
12rOO-ltQO 



2j30~3j3a 

3r3Q-«t30 

5tQO-6rOO 
6500-7:00 
Ts30-9r36 



Begistratixjn 

ppeaiag Session - Ori^itatiQit 

fiobej^t: Orrill, Chair of. Graduate " 

CooKudX and g gngyate > 
ScSm Jaco hsaa» Proro st - Entire St3te 

Inteo dttct x o R to Business: and Poli^ * 

Discussdjoct o£ Read7jigs 

SlZ3ixsefi& £acuit3f ' ^• 

Social, Hour ■ 

Diimer ■ 

Btretting Frograia^ 

Inaugural Graduate Lecture 



Main BuiTdxpg 
lecture g^t7 



lower Beta 
^^^etxDJg Horn 

I«oww Beta 
Heetixxg- Sbos^ 

Beta Louzsg^ 

Dining Bocb& 

Lecture 



&»<W-iO=00 Saalnac Faculty Me»tiiig. Sesdnar 3/4 

10!00-12rOO Bbxkiner Grcops - CaserStadiea 

Das«oa, DoKadt Beta Ii:rmg»- 

Seidal, Pool iu3^ Beta SmalLte Bar 

ai3K*iBi^wrc le^ina Library • 

12.30-1.3Q tondt Dining Boc«' 

lt30 . Discosaica of iKiaatcial . Lower Beta Mtg- Ho 
Policy and Pie Bett American 
Frontier 

3530-5.00 Students - Study ttoe Individnal Koom 

"Beta LounoM^ 

3s30-5t00 Business Faculty Meeting Lower Beta Small Ra 

5^00-6=00 social Hour Beta Kninge 

6s00-7:00 Dimmer Dining Room 

7:30-9:00 Film - Angi Vera* Lecture Eall 

*See Evening Progresm descriptions. 
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KOSDAY 
8:00-9:00 
9:00-10:30 

1:00-12:30 



BOSZNESS PBCXntAM (cont..) 



12:30-1:30 
2:30-2:30 

2:30-5:00 



5:00-6:00 
€:CO-7:00 
7:30-9:00 
7:30-9:00 

TDESDAY 
8:00-9:00 
9:00-11:30 

11230-12:30 
12:30-1:30 

1:30-2:30 



Breakfast • Dining Eooat. 

Policy and personal values - Lcftjar Beta Mtg- Ro». 
discussion q£ film 

Working Groups - Case- Study Prepjaatim 

Dawson, DeKadt xc«*ear Beta Mtg- Knr 

Pool, Seidel .Lowesc Beta Stoall libs Vrx 

Birckmayer, Levine ^ Library 

^'^^ Dining Boazs.- 

Policy Issues and Eesftardi. Mertboda- Lower Beta. Htj Bat 
in Business — Dat^soa 

Individual student woric on case liidividaal. rooms 

I»resentatioxx» ^ar Beta lcnnx^» 

Individual stxi3Batfia en t or coaf eBBssoKr^. ' lowwr Beta. Htg- Ite^ 

as scOieduled ' saasU Htg- Ror^ and 

« * , j» ' .* ■ . 

Social Hour ✓ " .... / Beta UmBg» 

■Infoaanal stuaaxfe uatworictog^ to I» assNijspfta . 

Individoal sbaSmnt/m&a^sar canSeseassxm^ LecticD& EoIX^ 

as scheduled Libras;; 



Bre^cfast 

Case stadr greaw^tnticgm all boaizzAM. 
stod^otst 

Evalxiation of Besidm^ 

Lunch 

■ SD3GUEB ' • 

Xndivijdual sttxdent^nasttor conference 
tixne available, i£ needed 



lowwr B«tBSt »t)j^Fm.' 



tower Beta Htg- Bnri^ 
Idbrary 



2t 30-3: 30 Seminar Faculty Meeting 
♦See Evening Program descriptions* 



Seminacc 3/4 
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12:00-1:00 
lr30-2:30 



2;30-3i3Q 

3i30-4t30 

5r00-6r(» 
6i00-7t00 
7x30-9:30 



Registration 

e arring Seasfoxt — OidLentation 
Jtobeartr OrriU, Chalx. of Graduate 
..Council .and Pro grai a Mministrator. 
Jolm Jacbhsdtt, Provost - En5>ire State 
. CbUege^ ' 

Intradttcfcioa to Labor and Polucy 
3^ Bexnzaitt:^ 

Labor Studies^ Policy Studxe^^ and 
■'..Policy .Analysis - J. Ston^* 

Social Eour 

Dinner 

Evening. Program — Inaugural Czradoate- 
Lectnre* 



Kain BnHdipg 
I*ectare Bail 



Seminar 3/4 
Sendnar 3/4^ 



Beta Lcnmgap^ 
Dining Boons* 
Lecture Ball 



StPiPftY 
8:00-9t00 
9*00-10:00 

M:00-11:00 

11:00-12:00 

12:30-1:30 
1:30-4:30 



5:00-6:00 
6:00-7:00 
7:30-9:00 



Breakfast: 

S em i n ar Faculty Ke«tlQg 

Bese^reSxteg Policy Questions . 
EvHTlingr and J.. Bero^t^ 

Labotr Sfmrrna'T Topic; Plant Closings 
th& SOcio-^conocdc Jtrnr^nfoA- 
B» Coag!ilan 

Lunch ^ 

Corporate Policy - C* Everling 

©•S* Uhion Policy - J. Stone 

IfetemationaJL Public and Union Policy 
J. Bennett 

Social Hour 

Dinner' 

Film: Angt Vera^ 



♦See Evening Program -descriptions, 



Dixiing Bdon 
S^ainar. 3/4 
Seminar 3/4 

S&ntstxc 3/4- 
Dining Bbost 
Seminar 3/4 
Seminar 3/4 

Seminar 3/4 

Beta Lounga^ 
Dining IBoom 
Lecture Ball 
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LABOR PROGRAH (cont^> 



MO^^>AY 
8tCO-9:00 
9:00-10i30 

10:30- 

12:30-1^30 • 
1530-3:00 
3:30-5:00 
5:00-6:00 
6:00-7:00 
7:30-9:00 



TDSSDAY 
8:00-9:0 > 

9:00-11:30 

11:30-12:30 
12:30-lr30 



Breakfast: 

Policy euid personal, valtzesr 
discussion of film 

Public Policy: Concepts and 
Camp] ications - J» Robinson 

Lunch 

Casa^ Stu^r TextdLle^ - J* Bemxott: 
Case Study: Steel - Everling 
Social Hour 
Dijmeir 

Inf oxraal studeotr netvojadn?^ 

Individual stngetrt^/ to e n t or coaB&resaesmp 
as scheduled 



^realcfatst 

Filmr Controlling Interest 

Individual student /a >e atar confecenceSff 
fis scheduled 

Svmjmxj' and Eavietf of Besiden;£y 

Jjoxich 



Diniise. Roott. 
Sendnar 3/4 

Seminar 3/4 

Dininy Roost 

Senrinag 3/4 

Semixcar. 3/4 

Bets ZoQSiQ^ 

Pining iBSooBt 

to be assigzsaft. 

Lectors Hall IT 
Tuning 



Dining: 

Sfrrrinag 3/4 

Bet& TiCi\mQQp> 
J S hxz t x f, Diniz^ 

; Se!aizuis..3/4 

Pining Boossr 



JiDJOUKU 



1:30-2:30 



Individual studentA^entor ccnferense: 
tiioe available if needed 



2:30-3:30 Seminar Faculty Meeting 
♦See Evening Program descriptions- 



Lecture EsJJL 



Seminar 3/4 
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SATORDAY 
12rOO-l50a 
It30-2c30 



5:00-^00 
6:OCK7t00 



RegistraddLoa 

Opening: ©sssim - Oriontatdoa 
Robert OrriU, Chair of Graduate 

Council and ProcrcaiB Administrator 
jfeJm J acdbsott r Prorosf Eatpire State- 
. College 

Xnt I'i'Hl u r , ^ i on to Coltom and Polic^r 
"^e an i cg a of Culture'' - QxltanO. ' 
Stotdtea- Faculty 

- -.1 . ' ' ;v - ^ 
Social Boor ' 

Dirmer 

Evening Program. - Inaugural GradozEte- 
Xectore* 



Kaiit Buildingp 
Lecture: Hall. • 



Sesdnar 2 

Beta Loungifr 
I>ixiing Boots* 
lecture Hall 



8:00*9^00 
9:00-10:00 
10:00-12rCa 

12:30-lr30 
1:30-3:00 

3:30-5:00 

S^OO-SzOO 
6:00-7:00 
7:30-9:00 



Breakfast 

Seminar Facdty Keetit^ 

& cultural Consideration of Ctoe*8 Om 
life - Galla^^xwr 

lunch 

Social Institutions as Holders of 
Culture - W. Willis 

Cultural Visions and Wornms Hieir 
Influence tpon Policjr Foaooulations — 
Spanos^ S« Gallagher 

Social Hour 

Dinner 

Film: Angi Vera* 



Pining Boost 
Seminar 3/4 
SCTdnar^ 2 

Dining Booe- 
Seminar 2 

Serainar 2 

Beta Lounge 
Dining Room 
lecture Hedl 



♦See Evening Program descriptions. 
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DAILY SCHEDULE 

8:00-9:00 
9:00-10t30 

10?30-llz30 

11:30-12:30 

12: 30-1: 3d 
• 1:30 

3:00 . 

5:00-6:00 
6:00-7:00 
7:30-9i00 
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CULTURE PROGRM (ccmfc.) 



TUESDAY 
8:00<-9:00 
9:00-llr30 
ll:3O-12r30 
12:30-1:30 

1:20-2:30 



Breakfast 

Policy and personal values: 
discussion of film 

Visual. Envirocmeirt of the City 
Scriber 

Comparative National Studies of Culture 
Willis 

Lunch 

Policy Formation within Coltcral 
Institutions ^-.C. Scriber 

Issties of cultural Policy in Modent 
America - W. Willis 

Social Ho ur 

Dixmer 

Informal student netMaddxxg* 

Individual stxxdettt^/omtcjr oanferenaes'^ 
as schedtzled ^ 



Breakfast 

Degree Prograat Planning 
Susimary and Review of Reoidener 
Ttunch' 

ADJODKS 



Dining Rooat 
Saainar 2 

Semf.nar 2 

Seziinar 2 

DixrLng J^<m 
Seminar: 2 



Seiaizmr 2 

Bute Lonrtgti' . 
BfTrtngr Roosk. 

SeaaSsuBc'Z^ Dining 
ypogj Lifarazz 

Dining Rocex 
g»BrfTi»r 2 
Scoxixisxr 2^, 



Individual sttxdentybentor conference time Xdbraxy 
avsiilfible if needed 



2:30-3:30 Seninar faculty Meeting 
♦See Evening Progiasns descriptions* 



Seminar 3/4 



Residency Participants 

Graduate Stadents 

Barthur R*. AidricJi 
Ronald Battista 
. Kenneth Belf er 
Deborah. A* Botc3i 
Matxy Ttllen Brennaxi 
Robert Butler 
SStUxoi^ Cangelosiff Jr. 
X2av£d b:* Churdi 
Tgrestt Costanza 
Lawreneo^ R» Davis 
KennetJx Or» Deedf 
Sliaroxx Disarm 
EUea Duffy 
Bobwrtr Farstade Jr. 
EcWLn M. Field 
Cferald J. Eigxirilli 
Robert G. Harringtaa 
"gticrorar J* Hekl, J^* 
T2iomas K« Hogan 
Hattye Howard 
Judith Hunter 
Rosemary Kaman 
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Kathp Aoxi King-Gris»«jld 

Edgar^ Marvin 

Salvatore Hazzara 

Carlyla MdCetty . 

2Scie Kywrs- • 

XecDsxce 0*Leary 

Bemgr Palazzo 

' Richard Philhin 

Baiharat J^ Prinrfpato 

Wtonea Savagar. 
* • • • • 

RoXmne Schwmrtr 
Vi n ce nt J« Shechait 
Oscar Smithy Jr* 
BsKrline Thoeiaflh . 

- Paul Thorn ' 

- John \^^LnIx2gett - • 
Ralph Waiaah • 
Philip Waqf / 
Kichael Veber^ 
Brede Woods 
Idnda fsV Yost 
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APPENDIX D 



"Cultural Considerations of My Life" 



Space has been described as an intuitive , three dimensional 
field of everyday experience; intuition as knowing without the use 
of rational process — immediate recognition. For mer this translates 
into the 'Old Neighborhood. • 

Geographically, the old neighborhood can easily be identified, 
but it has been aptly described as not so much a place as a state of 
mind. It is located in South Buffalo which is simply an extension 
and expansion of the old neighborhood, a.k.a. the 'Ward,' or the 
•oJd 1st Ward* or, as the less well informed outsiders might s^y. 
•Irish South Buffalo.* It came into being as a result of the early 
waves of Irish immigration to America. Many came to Buffalo 
directly, others worked their way here on the Erie Canal. They 
settled near the waterfront and if someone did not make them 
policemen, they became tugmen on the Lake, scoopers in the 
grainmills, shipyard workers and later, workers in the steel mill. 
No matter what their primary occupation was, all were politicians of 
one kind or other. It is here thax. the building trade unions 
began - among them the operating engineers, ironworkers, and pile 
drivers. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous hardships these good people 
endured in eek\ng out their livelihoods, class distinction was very 
real. The two main categories being 'shanty' and 'lace curtain.' 
To this d-y there are vestigial remains of this quaint form of 
snobbery throughout the larger area of Irish South Buffalo. In the 
early days of the Ward, the non-Irishman risked the wrath by trying 
to settle in the neighborhood. To attain acceptance then was 
difficult, if not impossible. Then, to be anything but Catholic, 
Democrat and a union member was anathema! Indeed, there are also 
vestigial remains of this mentality still existent. Time and 
maturity have tempered these attitudes to the point that, 
notwithstanding your name or ethnic origin, to live in South Buffalo 
is, somehow, to be Irish. 

No matter where we live , we all carry a part of the old 
neighborhood with us. Many descendants of the early families still 
remain in the original family homes - never to leave. Those of us 
who return to visit will always find friends and relatives and 
always a sense of belonging. 
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At first glance in traveling through the Ward, things seem 
little changed. However, there are more vacant stores, and from the 
outside, the homes, or cottages, are perhaps a little more shabby. 
The air is clearer and cleaner since the steel mill and most of 
grain mills are closed: fewer lake freighters are seen in port. 
Walking through the neighborhood, you notice a subtle change in 
odors. When once one smelled the heavy fuuies from the plant and the 
acrid aroma of grain being milled, mixed with the homey scent of 
briny corned beef and cabbage, the sharp, pungent smell of chili 
sauce simmering, today we catch a whiff of tacos, soul food, 
sometimes even the exotic aromas of Lebanon and Arabia. 

Intellectually, I must admit the V7ard has changed, but as 
someone said, 'not so much that St. Patrick's Day doesn't make New 
York's Eve look like a Tuesday afternoon nap!' In my minds-eye, 
however, the old neighborhood can never change. Here it was that so 
many of us, directly or indirectly, learned the vices and virtues of 
life. The values, especially the good ones, shared with us by those 
long gone - the charlady, the cop, the 'good' sister?, the Friars, 
the bartender, stand us, certainly me, in good stead today and give 
me something of value to share with those who come behind me. 

There's a bawdy song we often sing when we're tipping a few. 
It ends like this: 

I'm as proud as the Lord 

I was born in the Ward 

Down in the Old Neighborhood. 



M. Joseph Schroeder 
Empire Graduate Program 



January 29, 1984 
Stony Point, NY 
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APPENDIX G 



POMCr SOTDTES S2MI»aH 
1934 



\,> Rgsldeccy Sctodalg 

. ; 2pril 26 - 25^ 1584 
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BDSHIBSS PKQGHAU- 



1jOO-2:QO 
. 2t00-3t30 

3s 30-5: 00 

5:00-SsOO 
■ esOO-?tOO 
7:15- 



Bsgi&txatian. 

latrc doction 

George Dawsoo. 

latrciduction to Business/ 
Eabor- Casa^ PrbWeni 
. Bob Orrill. •.• 

Social Hour . • 

Dixxaer 

■^Tha BusXnas» or ^joarica*^ 
Docostantasgf Film 

Film Discussion; 
George Dawson 



Lectors EaUJL ' 
Library 

Dfnlng Hoooi 
Xectore Hall 

Lecture HalX 



SsOO-iO:30 

M:30-12r30 
22:30-lr30 
1:30-5:00 



Policy Analy sis 
Dennis DeLong^ Lester L&vinst 



Library 



DipJLzig' BoosL 
library * 



CasQ- Problems Small Gxxixxp JS^tis^s 
Limch 

Indixfidaal. Student Pre3ex±atioxxs 
Croup X 

Phili? ^y Steel and Federal Etrvirohiwital Gtxid&ULnes. 

Kathj^ Public Health Policy: The Food and Dru^ Law^ 

Kingp'-Griswold The Cosmetics Xxxdostry 



fiobett Butler 
Bosenotry Kaman 
Brede Woods 



Control vs Cds^titiou: KS&T and Federal 
2ynti--Trust Policy 

Public Utilities: Policy in Historical 
Perspective 

Access Policy and the Telephone Industry 
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6:00-7:00 
7:15- 



I^tttre. BalX 



DAlLy SCHEnULB. 
FRIDAY (cont>) 
l:30-5r.OO Individual Studmt Preseatatiotta 
Group II 

Vincent Sheiahan Policy within an. Electronics. Coa^aaj^- 
John Vanlngea PoUcy Change^.and Bulova Watcli 



Ralph Walash 



Chrysler and Fedr rm l Reiadnstrialicatica 
■ Policy 



Carlyle Mctetty, CdniBamity Basa* S»:^» Ocganizatioasc 
. ^ ' ■ ■ / Changa^or the status^ jpia 

tenaeth Bclfer Public Policy and Jdba Brooklya 

Dinner ■ r»-^* « 

. ... .... Dxnanj EocBi 

Lecture BalX 



'^Salt of the Earth* 
Eerbert Biberman 



Fil2zr Discnssion 
Dennis Delcsg 



lecture- Hall: 



SATOHDAY 



9:00-10:30 



12:30-1:30 
l:30--5:00 
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Policy Analysis 
' Dennis DeY^oyig^ Lest^r'Levinft 



10:30-12:30 Case Prcd>l«asar Snail Group iteatdxzgs 



library 



Kain Buildings saxd 



Oinixxj Book 
library 



Itmch 

Individual Sttxdant Prase&tations 
jSroap I 

Linda Yost Eeindustrialization and the Auta Industi^ 

Mary Ellen 
Brennan 



Power RTiteg and Beindostrialization 



Gerald FigurilU Dunlop and International Industrial PoUcy 

Warren Savage The Hiranda Lai9 

Lawrence Davis Ruclear Policy 

Teresa Costanso The Bottle Bill 
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Lecture RaUL 



SfiTORDAV {cont>> 
l:3CK5rOO Individual Student. PreswtatiQns 

Bonald Battista Ptn Analysis o£ Indostxlal Policy 

Bufidy Maz z a r a .Education, and Industrial Policy 

Am^cican Indust^f and the Policy of Bobotic? 

Govennoant Policy and the Hospital Industry 

Proggpefrtriye- Pa^xBSot: and Cdst*--Bf£ecti:o^ 
Wfidicim» . . . 




ttonas Boqan To be annofunced. 
5 r 00-6:00 Gra&iate Faculty Meeting 
6:00-7:00 Dinner 

7:30-9r30 Stoall Grooj^ Heetinga vith Panelists 



Seminar 3-4 
Dining Boost 
As scheduled 



9:00-I2rCO ^ ..-Ba&iness/Labor Case Ptdblgat .Ihe 
Cragsnessional Hearing 



12:00-12r30 
I2:3D-U30 



Sumary and Evaluation 
lun^ and Mjoum 



.-Library 
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DAILY SCHEDULE 
THURSDAY 

ltOO-2:00 

2iO0-3r30 



: • 90 
LABOR BBOCSEiS^ 



3:30-3:00 

5:00-6:00 
6:00-7:00 
7:15-8:30 

8:30- 

FRIDAY 



10:30-12:30 
12:30-1:30 
1:30-5:00 



5:00-6:00 
6:00-7:00 
7:15- 



Kegistratloa 

latroducticm 
Study in Required Topics 
John Bennett 



Huin Building:- 
Library 



Introduction to Business/Labor Case Problem Library 
Bob Orrill 



Social Hour 
Dinner 

•The B u sin es s of toerica* 
Documentaey Film 

Grotip Discussion, of Film 
John Bemtstt . . 



Dining Boogl ' 
Lecture Rail 

Seminar 3-4 



9:00-10:30 Individual Student Presentations 



Seminar. 3^ 



Terrence G*Leary Eetrenchmaet in SUBY and Office of H^nta L 

Richard Philbin Eetrenrfmwifc in SQ2K £nd Upstate KedicaL 
Center 



Case Problescr S&atU Crpop Heatings 
Lundi 

Individual Student FcosMtatiosis 
Paul ihorn 



Btain Bldg^ Loungoa' 



Plant Cloaiz^: Ht^padt of the- Bottle ^^11 ixr. 
Bev l^Klc 

Bobert Harrington Plant Closings in Syracus*^ 

Earline Thomas Closing of Olin Water Products Plant in Vev^ 
York City 

JCexmeth Deedy Plant Closings^ The Meat Packing Trvarofcgy ixt 
Albaxxy 

Hattye Hovmrd Closing of Naval Hospital: Cause and Methods 
Social Hour Besidence" Lcmngea 

Dinner ttLning Itooa 

•Salt of the Earth'* Lecture Ball 

Herbert Bib^rsum 
Filtt Dij?cussicn J n q Seminar 3^ 

Judv Stone ^ 
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tAEOR PROGRAM 



SATUHDAY 

9s00-10:0O 
10:00-12:30 
12:30-1:30 

ii 30-5: 00 



5:00-6:00 
6:00-7:00 
7r 30-0:30 



ff?00-12:00 

12:00-12:30 
12:30-1:30 



Mentor/Student: Goitf erensea 

Case Problem: Staall Griaup Meetings 

Ltznch 

Individual Student Prestmtatious 



As scheduled 
Madxt Bldgr^ Loiutg«» 
Dining Soatft- 
Seminar 3-4 



. Robert Farstad 
Sharon DtSarrcr 
Ban'Palazzo. 



Layoffs at General ELactricr . 
Layoffs at Ford 

Ijqoact on Connnuttitgrt Changes of Bnployeo. " 
Fatternst in Kbdak- Ito rf iegte r- 

ILGWO & ACXKUt aie Effect of Plant Onsingsi 
on Two Unions 



Graduate Faculty Meeting 
Dinner 

Small Creep ttectings vitJx Panelists 
■ V 



Business/Labor Case Probleaistr ^hfr 
Ctogrcssicaal Hearing 

•E^raluation 

Lunch and Adjoom 



Seminar 3^ 
Dining Roozb 
As scheduled 



Library 



Diningr Bocas 
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THURSDAY 
1:00-2:00 
2:00-5:00 

5:00-6:00 
6:00-7:00 
7:15- 



RegistratdLon 

Discussion of Assigned Readings 
Bobext Ceocey 

Social Hota: 

Dinner 

•The Business of ^mexicaT 
Dt^cumftntajy Pilja 

Film Discossioa - • 
Wayne Willis 



Hain Buildixjg 
Seminar 3-4 

Residecce Lounges 
Dining p«xn ffr 

Resiiiestce^ Idimgtt' 



FRIDAY 
9:30-12:00 



12:30-1:30 
1:30-4:30 



4:30- 
5:00-6:00 
6:00-7:00 
7:15 



Individual Studartr Presentations 

David Omrch \ -Seiibw:^:: featarafiii» ii^ iiogiw* 
Barfsara £>xincdtpatx> Sie Seasa of c ea» m „ > f [i]/ ' 

maiviaoal gtudairt: »re»«itaticmff Sasainar 2 

Joaepb ScdircMdcr to bft *Tin<^ir.ncefl .■ 
Edgar Kasvla Social Kccf»I«a9» ixx th» Hav^ 

Caltaral St.'tdie* »scalty HcHiti^ ' , " .. ^.Cs«aiaarr 2. 
Social Hour ■ » *l_s-jt 

Dinner * ' 

.'fitiningrHooia 

. ' lectmae BaUL ■ 



•Salt of the. Eartix* 
Kenneth Bibermam 



Filia Discussion 
Hargaret Spanos 
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CiniTOBE PROGRAM 



SATURDAY 



9:00-12:00 



12r30-lr3a 
15 30-5:00 



5iC0-6c0a 
fc00-7r00 

i 

7s30- 



Individual Student Presentations 
Jtidith Hunter 



Sesiinar 3-4 



The Ctiltural Context of Educational Policy 
and Practice in the 19€0*s 



Brthur Aldrich Images of Modernisms A Multi-^nedia 
Presentation 



Lunch. 

Individual Student Presentations 



Dining Boom. 
Seminar 2 



The Albany Civic Centers %mbol and 
Stzuctttre - 



Bobert Schwartz Stales of XJAan Analysis 

Gradnate Facnlty Heating 

Dimrear 

Bolicys Concepts and Oef initiozx , 
Bob Carey ; ' 



Seminar 3-4 
Dining Boons 
Seminar 3-4 



SUNDAY 

9s 00-11:00 
Ils0a-12s00 
I2sQO-<12:30 
1253CHls30 



Student/Kentor Conf eratxcea 

SUuuucUcy 

Evalxtatioa 

Zmi^ and Adjourn 



As sch:S^led 
Seminar 3-4 



- Dining Boons • 
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APPENDIX H 
Midwestern Conference of Mayors 



Good morning members of the House: 

Much of the country is in economic decline and disarray. This 
is particularly evident in the floundering urban giants where a vast 
exodus of jobs and human resources are eroding the tax bases and 
crumbling the structures of our cities, in Detroit alone 1 of every 
3 residents now receives some type of public assistance. We cannot 
approach these problems with band-aid remedies. The industrial 
sectors that built these great cities are changing rapidly and in 
some cases are disappearing. The violent wretching taking place in 
the bowels of our cities are the symptoms of this great rotting 
disease attacking our industries. As mayors of these cities we must 
reverse this trend and attract jobs from appropriate industries. 
The vast human resources we hold need to be revitalized. We cannot 
do this alone. The key lies in the development of the appropriate 
legislation to encourage the rebuilding of our cities. We cannot 
hope to do this alone with unemployment rates for 12% and up. We 
have a tremendous base of displaced skilled and semi-skilled workers 
looking for jobs. We have enormous plant capacity collecting moth 
balls. What we don't have is the proper legislation which would 
make it attractive to industries to move into these plants^ to take 
advantage of our work force. We feel that the Kemp-Garcia Free 
Enterprise Zones Bill can provide the necessary framework^ with a 
few revisions, to revive our ailing cities. As mayors of large 
midwest cities we feel uniquely qualified to bring together 
representatives of industry and labor to plan for the revitalization 
of old declining industry and the introduction of new industry. 

We feel the purpose of the bill should be to encourage the 
economic recovery and reindustrialization in economically depressed 
urban areas by providing a favorable investment environment and by 
fostering conditions that will expand .employment in the targeted 
enterprise zones. 

In the first section of the bill we would like to borrow a part 
of the first section of the Dodd/Conyers bill concerning the 
guarantee of loans, subsidies and grants overseen by the National 
Free Enterprise Board. This board should be composed of 
representatives from labor, business and government. This national 
board will also oversee the local boards under mayoral leadership 
and also consisting of labor and business leaders. The local boards 
will actually be responsible for the planning ani administration of 
these zones. It is the local leaders who know what is needed most 
in their locale. 

In the second section of the bill the creation of urban and 
rural enterprise zones would allow for industry within the zone, the 
following privileges: 

Er|c 107 
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1) Elimination of capital gains taxes associated with new 
investments • These new investments should emphasize job 
creation. We do not want a form of "paper 
entrepreneurialism" where the investments are only 
shuffled around on pieces of paper with no real jobs 
created, 

2) 50% of all income earned would be sheltered from taxation* 
But 25% of the tax dollars saved must then be plowed back 
into research and development, employee benefits and 
retraining, 

3) Industries would receive tax credits for hiring displaced 
workers. Part of these tax credits would be matched by 
federal funds for the retraining of these older, displaced 
workers , 

4) We would also create a voucher system for the unskilled 
and chronically unemployed. Vouchers good for one year's 
reimbursement of this workers wage would be assigned to 
him or her. This would require federal funds. 

5) We would call for the development of regional centers 
which would be responsible for the targeting of loans, 
subsidies, ^tc. For example, the Midwest Regional Center 
would be responsible for the allocation of these federal 
monies to our cities. The fiscally troubled cities with 
vacant industrial facilities and high unemployment would 
be the special target of these funds, 

6) We cannot go along with section 2.d,, of this bill as the 
unions, and rightly so, will not support the hiring of 
cheap labor while their unemployed are still screaming for 
jobs. We would support a wage subsidy during the 
training/retraining period. Fifty percent of the workers' 
wages while training will be matched by federal funds. 

7) We also need to provide a long term incentive so 
industries can see some benefits down the road. For those 
industries in the zone who stay 5 years, starting in the 
sixth through tenth years, they will be allowed a 20% 
corporate tax write off each of those five years. 

Also borrowing from the Dodd/Conyers bill we feel plants should 
provide one year's advance notice of plant shut downs and layoffs 
involving 50% or more of the work force. We need to encourage 
companies to plan with the municipalities and to give cause as to 
wny it must shut down in order that problems can be addressed and 
even perhaps prevent the shut down. As concerns the rest of 
Dodd/Conyers we feel it does not encourage investment in the urban 
areas or that it comes too close to the realm of collective 
bargaining. 
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In conclusion/ it must be emphasized that the actual planning 
in these free enterprise zones must be carried out by the local 
municipalities. It is the urban areas that must deal with the 
decaying tax base and they need federal assistance. The union 
benefits and the unemployment benefits have run out on many of our 
workers. There is a tremendous burden on our welfare roles. Our 
cities have the proper labor force, the physical plant capacities. 
What we now need are the proper incentives for industries to move in 
and provide the jobs. 

The Chairman of the Subcommittee, a moderate Democrat from an 
ethnically diverse district in Pittsburg, expressed surprise at the 
Midwest Mayors support of the Kemp-Garcia bill and asked why? The 
Mayors responded by citing the attractive features of the free 
enterprise zones and the anticipated effects such zones would have 
upon big city workers such as lower rates of unemployment and a 
reduction in the high costs of unemployment compensation (at $32,000 
per worker) . Again the Chairman asked the mayors how they would 
sell such a proposal to their own constituency? He expressed the 
view that if you take a conservative bill like Kemp-Garcia and 
attach liberal amendments to it (from Dodd/Conyers) you cire likely 
to lose Republican votes and not get enthusiastic support from the 
Democrats. At this point the ranking minority member representing a 
suburban Long Island district and considered a liberal Republican 
interjected the comment that the free enterprise zone idea is a good 
one and the proposed board represents a responsible center for 
decision-making . 

The evaluation panel member reviewing the Mayors' presentation 
provided these comments: 

I will begin by responding to comments made by some members of 
the group as well as to your presentation. I do this because this, 
for me, goes to the very heart of the learning experiences involved 
here. 

As often happens in the worlds of business and Icdxjr, you were 
asked to research, analyze, and present a crucial assignment within 
a short time. In this case, you needed to understamd and appreciate 
the interests of the people (midwestern mayors) whom you were 
representing. • you needed to uni-^rstand the constituencies they 
served, the impact of and reasons for plant closings in their 
communities, and their predominant Democratic Party loyalties. They 
are in cities which relay very much upon federal monies. This is 
true regardless of which party is in power in Washington, A look at 
several examples of these attitudes and needs / as described in 
several of your readings; demonstrates this. 

In taking any position, therefore, you must first of all 
understand the interests of the participants involved in that 
position. This is looking at things as they are and understanding 
that first. The interests of participants may be changed and 
transformed and seen in new ways but they don't go away. If you 
wish to, for example^ argue for Friedman's economics, you must 
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address the constituents who vote for you, national allies such as 
the Mahoning VaJ.ley coalition , liberal Democrats and organized 
labr..". You must be capable of explaining to them how their 
intev -sts will be served. The rhetoric that this means "real jobs" 
(i.e. private sector) "won't get it." Their experience and thinking 
must be addressed and responded to. They are very unlikely to 
change their views which are based upon hard earned knowledge. 

If on the other hand, you wish to reject the above groups as allies, 
then you must decide who is going to vote for you for reelection. 
It is unlikely that you can run as a Republican since there are 
several of those party members anxious for the chance. If you wish 
to modify your proposals to catch both conservatives and liberals, 
good luck. Most likely you will fail to attract either, as I 
suggest you do here. 

All this goes to say, that policy analysis does not consist of 
deciding first of all whether one endorses Friedman or Bluestone. 
It begins with an understanding of whose interests are served by 
what approaches, winning the adoption of a political position is 
possible only by having a political base which supports that 
position or can be persuaded co support it. That is why midwestern 
mayors act as we usually see them and Chrysler executives appear as 
they do. 

Your experience, and mine, in this exercise was intense,^ 
conflicted, and required a good deal of thought. I hope that you 
found it useful, especially in learning to assess issues and assess 
viewpoints critical of your own. Certainly, in any world, even the 
classroom, none of us can succeed very well or very long without 
such assessments. 



